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If several thousand dollars worth ef new equipment now on order ar- 
rives as promised, we will announce in our next issue the details of the new 
“BOOKS ON TRIAL” BOOK CLUB 

now scheduled to begin operation in September. 





Note to High School and Parish Librarians: Do you have a copy of 
The Last Flowering of the Middle Ages, by Baron Joseph van der Elst, (a 
book on art, featuring the Flemish Masters, $7.50), in your library? If not, 
drop us a line. 
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Record Printing 
Although not to be published un- 
til September, the Miracle of The 
Bells, has broken all previous rec- 
ords for advance printings of a 
book not used by a book club. 


We'll have much more to say in 
our next issue about this book by 


Russell Janney, co-author and pro- 
ducer of The Vagabond King. 


* * * 
Coming 


. .. Bruce Marshall, author of Father 
Malachy’s Miracle and The World, 
the Flesh, and Father Smith, has a 
new novel in the August lists—Yellow 
Tapers for Paris ($2.75). 

. Frank Sheed’s Theology and 
Sanity ($3) promises to emphasize the 
function of the intellect in the spiritual 
life. 

. . . Sam Constantino, who is responsi- 
ble for the popular apologetical Amen, 
Amen of two years ago, comes up this 
month with his first novel, Tales of the 
Twain ($2.50), with a Eurasian hero- 
ine and a racial-tolerance theme. 

. . . Wallace Fowlie, brilliant American 
scholar of French literature, author of 
Clowns and Angels ($2.50), has 
achieved a_ biographical-critical inter- 
pretation of the Symbolist Rimbaud 
($2.50). 

... A Century of Catholic Essay, 
edited by Raphael Gross, C.PP.S., a 
BOT reviewer, is a collection of 46 
English and American essays by Cath- 
olic authors. 

. Publication of William Thomas 
Walsh’s Saints in Action and Leon 
Bloy’s Pilgrim of the Absolute, both 
announced in last issue, has been post- 
poned on account of production dif- 


ficulties. 
Ww w w 


Newly Arrived 


Uncle George and Uncle Malachy, 
by Urban Nagle ($2). 
Script of Father Nagle’s droll yet 
inspiring “Hour of Faith” broad- 
casts. Effective even without the 
aid of Father Nagle’s delivery. 

Formative Years of the Catholic 
University of America, by John 
Tracy Ellis ($3). 
Backgrounds for the beginnings; in- 
teresting, amply documented, rich- 
ly revealing. For college and cler- 
ical libraries. 
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For You Who Are Burdened, by 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. ($2). 
Father Scott, veteran of many spir- 
itual works, now puts his hand to 
the burdens of Catholics in a non- 
Christian generation. 


Roses for Mexico, by Ethel Cooke 
Eliot ($1.75). 
Charming, slightly fictionized ac- 
count of Guadalupe miracle, by a 
gifted convert-author. 
Christianity, by Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J. ($2.50). 
Clear, logical readable statement of 
meaning and teachings of Chris- 
tianity, designed for laymen but 
not to be overlooked by clergy. 


The Wilson Era—The War Years 

and After, by Josephus Daniels 
($4). 
Continuation of an informal, chat- 
ty, anecdotal memoir of Woodrow 
Wilson, by one of his loyal admi- 
rers and myrmidons. 

Singing Waters, by Ann Bridge 

($2.75). 
Not too effective as fiction, but 
loaded with implicit and explicit 
criticism of our gilded Western 
civilization. 

Let’s Talk It Over, by Jerome P. Hol- 

land ($1.75). 
Navy Chaplain answers some of the 
puzzling questions about the 
Church and the Catholics. Excel- 
lent for non-Catholics. 


Our American Music, by John Tas- 
ker Howard ($5). 
Definitive work on American mu- 
sic in a brand-new third edition, 
revised, reset, amplified. 

Preface to Religion, by Fulton J. 
Sheen ($2.50). 
Wonderfully heartening study of 
happiness, and why most people 
fail to achieve it. As good as Msgr. 
Sheen’s best. For readers of all 


creeds. 
* * * 


Eileen O’Hayer 


In commenting on the election to 
membership in the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors of their associate, Miss 
Eileen O’Hayer, the Editors of Exten- 
sion magazine very generously give 
credit to Miss O’Hayer for being to a 
great extent responsible for the fine im- 
provement made in Extension. We offer 
our congratulations to both. 
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FOR UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
ANALYSIS OF THE 
CATHOLIC SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE NEWS 


READ 


CIP CORRESPONDENCE 
& 
CIP DOCUMENTATION 


The “Iron Curtain” presents a 
challenge to all who want to know 
what is taking place behind it. 


What is behind the Christian 
Democratic Parties? 


Are they Catholic Parties? 


Is the Church using them as a po- 
litical arm? 


How involved in Politics is the 
Vatican? 


What is the danger in the talk 


about “two worlds” ? 


These are but a few of the ques- 
tions which have been answered in 


recent issues of the CIP COR- 
RESPONDENCE, a weekly news- 
letter dedicated to the clarification 
of the spiritual issues in current 
events. 


CIP CORRESPONDENCE and its 
companion service, CIP DOCU- 
MENTATION, a weekly mailing 
of news reports, contain news 
from all countries interpreted ac- 
cording to Catholic principles. 


CIP CORRESPONDENCE........ 
eT ee $ 5.00 a year 


CIP DOCUMENTATION .......... 
sisi sestesetsatseeeceeeeeeeee 10.00 a year 


Combined service......$12.00 a year 
Trial Subscription...................... 
nih besthaacicstainaiit $3.00 for 3 mos. 


THE ‘CENTER OF 
INFORMATION PRO DEO 
5 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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In This Issue 


The Meeting of East and West, 
by F. S. C. Northrop, is called a “sum- 
ma of world cultures” by Dr. Victor M. 
Hamm, professor of English at Mar- 
quette University . . . Dr. Hamm also 
evaluates—in the affirmative—the most 
recent work of another English scholar, 
C. S. Lewis, That Hideous Strength. 

For a precise description of the aver- 
age Catholic, there is Father Kienberger, 
0.P.’s reaction to The Darkness Is 
Past, one of the first two McMullen 
publications, by Thomas Moore, S.J. 
And then read the book (to be pub- 
lished soon) for fuller description. .. . 

Dr. N. S. Timasheff, foremost au- 
thority on Soviet Russia, disposes of 
three new works on Communism at one 
fell blow . . . Not too enthusiastic about 
The Challenge of World Commu- 
nism, not because the book should not 
have been written; only because per- 
haps Hamilton Fish was not the best 
man to do the writing... . 

On the Irish front, we have The 
Quiet Man, by Patrick Purcell, which 
Mary Hennigan appraises pro and con- 
tra—and mostly pro; and For One 
Sweet Grape, a novel of Spain by 
Irish author Kate O’Brien, in which 
Father Lehane takes a reasonable mid- 
dle position in the current critical squab- 
ble about the book... . 

Dr. Helene Magaret takes on two 
more current novels — Deborah and 
| This Side of Innocence—deploying 
her best critical equipment to judge 
their so-so merits. . . . 
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Rev. G. J. Gustafson, S.S., under- 
takes the difficult assignment of eval- 
uating George Santayana’s The Idea 
of Christ in the Gospels, pointing 
out that the Great American skeptic’s 
conception of religion is no more ortho- 
dox than before, in spite of a mellow 
reverence for Christ... . 

Rev. John A. O’Brien’s new apologet- 
ical work, Truths Men Live By, im- 
pressed reviewer George Keenen, Jr., a 
Notre Dame product who combines the 
avocation of industrialist with zealous 
participation in the lay apostolate. He 
emphasizes Father O’Brien’s emphasis 
on the infinite importance of Divine 
Truth in a world of ephemeral values. 


Father Raymond Roseliep, one of our 
younger Catholic poets, admits that 
everything in Alfred Noyes’ anthology, 
The Golden Book of Catholic 
Poetry, is quality stuff, but complains 
of glaring omissions. . . . 

Two new books for bobby-soxers and 
their brothers—Father “Tom” Hosty’s 
Straight from the Shoulder and 
Anna Kuhn’s Royal Banners Fly— 
are given a hearty send-off by Richard 
Butler, O.P., who is himself doing some 
first rate writing for adolescent boys 
and girls... . 

Among the missing in the Noyes an- 
thology of Catholic poetry is Sister 
Maura, but Elizabeth Odell makes par- 
tial compensation in her review of Sis- 
ter’s Initiate the Heart—and Miss 
Odell should know, for her own poetry 
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has attracted the interest of a major 
publisher, with, we hope, imminent re- 
sults. Miss Odell is otherwise in the 
foreground of apostolic activities at Old 
St. Peter’s in Barclay Street, New York. 


2 2 & 


The man behind Personality and 
Successful Living, Rev. James A. 
Magner, procurator of The Catholic 
University of America, puts his crit- 
ical faculties to work on another person- 
ality book—Facing Your Social Sit- 
uation, by J. F. Walsh, S.J.—coming 
up with high recommendation and a 
couple of minor demurrers. . . . 

Courtenay Savage submitted his re- 
view of Theophane Maguire, C.P.’s, 
Hunan Harvest en route to the air- 
port, bound for Europe and every spot 
in Europe where there’s a displaced per- 
son. He will do a series of articles about 
them for War Services-NCWC. Of 
course he knows Father Maguire, and 
of course he is enthusiastic about his 
memoir of the Chinese missions. . . 

Anne Cawley Boardman, one of 
BOT’s original reviewing staff, returns 
to this issue with a kindly word on The 
Charity Ball, by Jessie Scott, one of a 
vast number of new books about child- 
hood, and a good one, except for the 
oblique remarks about the Church... . 

Father Skahill admires Dr. Letters’ 
little book called Virgil, envies his 
courage in not spelling it “Vergil,” ques- 
tions his assumption that the general 
public will be interested. . . . 





Publishers Selling Their Souls— 
The Best-Sellers’ Conspiracy 
Against Good Morals 


“From whatever angle we might view 
it, it is evident that the production of 
best sellers is rapidly taking the form of 
a conspiracy against good morals. A 
further example will serve to bring the 
conspiracy out into the open. 

“Let us consider the new book by 
Edmund Wilson Memoirs of Hecate 
County. Now the well-known critic of 
The New Yorker is not an amateur. His 
admirers make up a _ representative 
cross-section of the nation’s literati and 
he is one of the gods of the left-wing 
intellectuals. He is in a different cate- 
gory than Mr. Waugh, whom he con- 
siders a snob. 





“He knows how to write and how 
books are published. In fact, one of the 
six stories in Hecate County is a sar- 
donic commentary on the book-publish- 
ing game. In this story the publisher is 
depicted as selling his soul and the souls 
of his two brothers to the devil in ex- 
change for financial gain and worldly 
success. 

“Yet Mr. Wilson himself deserves a 
similar rating among the hierarchy of 
the damned, for his own book contains 
the boldest description of lechery that 
has appeared in many a moon. 
Formula for Success 


“The blurb refers to it as ‘a brilliant 
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work of fiction detailing the adventures 
of an egotist among the bedeviled’; a 
more appropriate sub-title would be ‘the 
adventures of a rake on the make’ or 
‘the antics of a wolf among the eager 
beavers’. And it is quite evident that 
the erotic leaven in Hecate County was 
inserted for the sole purpose of padding 
an otherwise unpretentious effort and 
insuring its instant success. 

“In his piece on the publisher who 
sold out to Mephistopheles, Edmund 
Wilson gives himself away. In a parody 
on the making of a best seller he tells 


us how the publisher assigned one 
writer to do the research, another to 
dress up the bedroom scenes, another to 
give it a ‘pornographic shot,’ and still 
another to do the typing and this last 
was ennobled with the title The Author. 
Although this may not have been the 
method used in the composition of 
Memoirs of Hecate County there is no 
reason to doubt that it was as coldly 
and as cynically ‘manufactured’ for the 

trade.” 
Henry A. MacEnery in The Monitor, 
San Francisco. 





O’Casey’s “Drums Under the Windows” 
Steegmuller’s “States of Grace” 
and the Secular Reviewers 


Speaking informally to the Serra Club 
in Chicago, His Eminence, Cardinal 
Stritch, made a highly pertinent com- 
ment on book appraisals. After hearing 
certain books praised, he was amazed, 
he said, to learn that all that some of 
those praising the books knew of them 
was what they had read in The New 
York Times. 

His Eminence, do doubt, was not 
singling out this one particular medium 
for any special reference but was simply 
naming The Times to illustrate a highly 
pertinent point. In these columns, we 
have referred to similar experiences— 
for example, the professor in a school 
of library science, whose reviews feature 
a supposed critical review service, who 
said “I keep up with all the best books. 
I read The Saturday Review regularly. 
That’s all one needs!” 


Father John S. Kennedy Disagrees 


In our experience, many of the most 
violent disagreements are not between 
those who have read a particular book 
but between those who have not read 
it. We have pointed to instances 
where the disputants not only did not 
know the name nor identity of the re- 
viewer, but did not know even the name 
of the author. 


In a recent issue of The Catholic 
Transcript, Rev. John S. Kennedy 
points to a reason for the variety of 
disagreements on book appraisals. He 
quotes the literary editor of The Hart- 
ford Times, who in reviewing Drums 
Under the Windows, said of author 
O’Casey’s family: 


“They were Protestant in a predomi- 
nantly Catholic city, and the boy grew 
up with a bitter hatred of the hypocrisy, 
lack of Christian charity, ignorance, and 
shocking conditions that he saw all 
about him. That bitterness and loathing 
color this volume.” 


Why Only Part of the Story? 


Father Kennedy points out that The 
Times’ reviewer must have noticed that 
O’Casey “links the loss of his religious 
faith with his reading of Darwin,” and 
that he read also Zola and Fraser and 
other ridiculers of religion and prophets 
of scientism. It is clear from the book 
that such writers strongly influenced 
young O’Casey, and that he became 
wrathful toward Christianity, and scorn- 
ful, and filled with hatred. 

The Times’ reviewer, however, men- 
tions none of these factors, nor the fact 
that these authors proved to be mistak- 
en; nor that O’Casey, their follower, was 
likewise mistaken. These facts, which 
should have been pointed out by any 
fairminded, perceptive reviewer, were 
omitted, or ignored. It, therefore, goes 
without saying, that the readers of such 
reviews do not get an honest picture, 
but, worse than that, they don’t even 
know unless they read the book that 
the reviewer has compounded the dis- 
tortion. 


Is This Typical? 


Anyone who follows book reviews 
critically through a large number of re- 
view media, and who analyzes these 
reviews and compares them with the 
books, must surely conclude that in- 





stances such as the foregoing are not 
exceptions. But most people lack the 
time to make such comparisons, or such 
analyses, and that is where the danger 
lies. Many readers of such reviews 
would be scandalized if they really 
knew the real nature of the books they 
are led by such distortions or omissions 
to defend. 


“States of Grace” 

Referring further to the same paper 
—The Hartford Times—Father Kenne. 
dy says of Francis Steegmuller’s “vicious 
book, States of Grace, one would never 
gather from the Times’ review that 
Steegmuller goes to contemptible and 
disgusting extremes of distortions and 
rigs up some outrageous parallels be- 
tween what is sacred and what is in- 
decent, in order to foul what he obvious- 
ly hates.” 

“Literary Astigmatism” 

Whether or not Steegmuller, author 
of States of Grace, (who writes under 
various names), actively hates the 
Catholic religion, the results are the 
same; and yet —mirabile dictu—what 
do we find in The Catholic Messenger, 
a diocesan newspaper, but this caricature 
of a misfit cleric and his even more 
myopic Bishop praised as “A really 
good book,” picturing the world—the 
Catholic world—as the pious novelist 
would try to keep you from seeing it.” 
(If this is “The Catholic World,” then 
it is small wonder that many sincere, 
honest people, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian alike want no part of it.) 

Even more unexplainable is the fact 
that while this Reverend reviewer 
points out earlier in his review that the 
author makes mistakes any “Catholic 
sixth grade child could have helped him 
to avoid’—and that he makes even 
“more serious errors”—the reviewer 
goes on to say that many Catholic 
critics are “blind to what is important” 
—the important thing being not Steeg- 
muller’s sixth grade mistakes and even 
more serious errors but the fact that he 
did manage not to miss in every in- 
stance. 

We need lots of satire on Catholics, 
says this reviewer. “Some of us are get- 
ting away with murder through being 
treated, in fiction, as if we were im- 
peccable, all-wise, and never laughable.” 
But this book does not satirize Catho- 
lics, as the review indicates, so much as 
it ridicules religion. It is neither a good 
book, nor “hilarious fun.” 
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Who’s Fooled Worst? 


We were about to have ended our 
comment, and would have done so, were 
it not for a conversation on the subject 
today with the librarian of a leading 
university. We are well aware that cer- 
tain critics of Books ON TRIAL insist 
that we do not give sufficient emphasis 
to the purely literary quality of nu- 
merous books. Somewhat to our sur- 
prise, this librarian took exactly the 
opposite position. The majority of the 
so-called scholarly reviews now appear- 
ing, he insists, are worthless on two 
counts. First, too few bother reading 
them to justify their publication; and, 
second, the reviewers in their preoccu- 
pation with style, technique, symbolism 
and what not, almost completely over- 
look the really important element, name- 
ly, the effect of the books on the 
readers into whose hands they are in- 
sinuated. It is this latter feature which 
has always been to us far more import- 
ant than all others combined. 


The Best or the Worst? 

We often think of a letter received 
during the early days of Booxs on 
Tr1AL from a publisher’s editor. “You 
are all wrong,” said this gentleman, “in 
your Excerpt policy. You are quoting 
criticisms of books. You should never 


do this. Whenever you quote from a re-- 


view you should use the greatest care to 
select only the most favorable sentence 
or paragraph you can find!!” 

Now, we have never yet heard of a 
book, regardless of how bad or how 
worthless it may be, but what someone 
had praised it. We have even been im- 
plored to praise books that hadn’t even 
been written. “Tell them of the fine 
books so-and-so’s publishing!” 
Commercials! 

How could this editor, who, so far as 
we know, is a Christian gentleman, in- 
sist that everything mentioned be prais- 
ed? . . . So far as we can see, it is 
because he has for so long been in the 
commercial groove that he sees every- 
thing from that angle. In effect, he is 
saying that since we are in a way a 
member of the book-selling fraternity 
we must help boost the sale of books. 
Otherwise, we are not being fair to 
our friends. 

We are well aware that we are in a 
ticklish situation, but we could not 
justify our existence if we followed this 


.@ditor’s advice. We do not specialize in 


quoting the worst things we can find. 


Nor do we go to the opposite extreme. 
We try to find what we think is the 
most useful comment for the general 
reader; and very, very often we com- 
pare numerous comments but publish 
only one; or we may have read the 
book ourselves and then quote from 
another periodical. 

Most important, however, we try to 
bring light to bear on angles which, as 
Father Kennedy has so well pointed 
out, are ignored, or glossed over, or 
omitted, in many reviews—frequently 
including reviews published under some 
kind of Catholic sponsorship. 


Does Virtue Attract and Vice Re- 
pel? Or Is This Only the “Serpent’s 
Sales-Talk?” 


Last Fall we published a letter criti- 
cizing an article which appeared in Be- 
tween The Lines, a house-organ of 
Bruce Publishing Company. We have 
just read another article in the same 
publication, which seems so much more 
sensible than the previous article, and 
so much more like what we have been 
trying to say, that we cannot refrain 
from commenting on and recommend- 
ing it. 

“The World, the Flesh and the Novel” 
is the title of the article by Rev. Louis 
F. Doyle, S.J. of St. Louis University, 
who begins by quoting Newman’s dic- 
tum that “There can be no sinless 
literature of sinful man”—a _ saying 
which has been man-handled and dis- 
torted and misapplied times without 
number by so-called critics. 

Newman demanded that vice be pre- 
sented as vice and virtue as virtue. 
Father Doyle points out what one 
would think should be obvious to all 
who stop for a moment’s reflection— 
namely, that to say that vice, being 
ugly, will repel the reader; while virtue, 
being beautiful, will attract him, im- 
plicates a palpable fallacy. To illus- 
trate, Father Doyle points to the 
“sinister attraction” that invests such 
lawbreakers as Robin Hood and Jesse 
James in “the disproportionate body of 
legend and literature which has cluster- 
ed” about them; and he points again to 
the sympathy aroused by leaders in re- 
volt against authority, e.g., Milton Sa- 
tan. 

The facts of the present are, it seems 
to us, that it is very difficult to find 
novels in which there are clear-cut de- 
pictions either of virtue that attracts 
or of vice that repels. 


In the great majority of cases, almost 
the exact opposite is true; or, if it is not 
true, then the average, hurried reader 
has little chance of learning the truth. 
Manifestly, says Father Doyle, sin is 
not painted as naturally hideous, and, 
furthermore, “The metaphysical ap- 
proach to the problem of literary criti- 
cism has been singularly sterile of 
beneficial results”—for the reason that 
while “A philosophy of literature is one 
thing; the application of that philoso- 
phy to a specific literary work [as we 
have said over and over again], is 
quite another,” and yet that is just 
what literary criticism should be. 


Where the Character Gets Control 


Another excellent point covered by 
Father Doyle is one on which we have 
differed with numerous pundits who in- 
sist that an author is not responsible 
for the characters he creates. “He a 
great author,” they say; “he created 
a character so powerful that the charac- 
ter simply ran away with the story. 
The author is not responsible for what 
the character said or did.” 

Father Doyle points out that when 
a novelist finds a character that is run- 
ning away from him, such novelist is 
simply not equal to his task. 


Art and Morality 


Still another good point is in the 
statement that whereas outside the 
Catholic circle criticism has been prac- 
tically divorced from morality, even our 


_ own pundits will at times assert that 


“art has its own morality”—but, says 
Father Doyle, “never does he conde- 
scend to explain the dark saying.” 

We repeat—the best article we have 
seen for a long time. (Between The 
Lines, Spring, 1946, issue.) 


w w * 


St. Christopher 


Courtenay Savage, author, playright, 
public relations expert, and Booxs on 
TRIAL reviewer has gone to Europe to 
gather information for the War Relief 
Services, the Catholic branch of 
UNRRA. His articles should be appear- 
ing soon. 

Before leaving, Mr. Savage completed 
arrangements for the publication of a 
book about St. Christopher, which will 
be published this fall—the titlke—The 
Wayfarer’s Friend. 

The book was written at the sugges- 
tion of the Editor of Booxs on TRIAL. 
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Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


Britannia Mews 
Margery Sharp 


By Mary Ellen Evans 


Britannia Mews, as we are told in the 
first paragraph of Margery Sharp’s novel 
of the same name, is a short alley at 
right angles to Albion Place in London, 
and, when the action begins, inhabited 
by the coachmen and horses in the em- 
ploy of bourgeois Albion Place society. 
Throughout this diffuse and competent- 
ly narrated novel, the Mews broods 
over all the action: in its shaky re- 
spectability, its decline from gentility 
to downright slum, its regeneration as 
the locale of a famous puppet theater 
and consequent designation, between 
the two wars, as a London Greenwich 
Village, whose denizens preached and 
patronized free love, gin-toting and the 
Ballet Russe. 


As an outline of English manners 
and morals from Victoria to the end of 
the blitz, Britannia Mews administers 
an effective dose of social history and 
social satire—though no more effectively 
than many another period piece in the 
same form. It is not nearly so effective— 
in fact it is quite horrid—as the study 
of a sheltered, rebellious girl of the re- 
spectable fastnesses of Albion Place who 
falls in love with her drawing master 
and insists on marrying him after he 
had once carelessly kissed her. 

Like many other ill-instructed girls, 
Adelaide thought she could reform his 
bibulous, shiftless character, but learned 
differently during her short and thor- 
oughly wretched married life in the 
Mews. Her own character hardened in 
the process, until at times she seems to 
be without feeling, certainly without 
definite moral code—except to exploit 
the ancient heresy—‘“to thine own self 
be true.” 

Shortly after her husband’s accident- 
al death, she takes on another consort 
—this time without benefit of ceremony. 
Her new spouse is already married, but 
is presumably to be free after seven 
years’ desertion from his wife. But 
neither the fact of his previous com- 
mitment, nor the fact that the two dwell 
together without sanction (platonically, 
as it is inaccurately called) for about 
half a century, seems to bother Ade- 
laide—or the author either. 

“ ... her life with Gilbert was so 
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perfectly satisfying she felt married to 
him, even if she were not. What, after 
all, made a marriage? Community of 
interest, complete mutual trust, the ac- 
cepting of both as permanent; by these 
high standards she and Gilbert were as 
thoroughly married as any couple in 
England. In her relation to him, for the 
first time in her life, she had pierced 
below appearances to reality . . . so the 
question of their marriage was shelved 
. . . In a peculiar way she felt it less 
important to be married to Gilbert, 
because she had been married already, 
to Henry; she was a married woman... 
it looked almost as through Providence 
shared her point of view... ” 

If this is the author’s attitude as well 
as her heroine’s—and the evidence pro- 
claims that it is, there is no choice but 
to condemn the book. Her sympathy for 
her heroine is obvious, and Adelaide’s 
long term of complete happiness with 
Gilbert appears to justify her problem- 
atical marital status. Miss Sharp is of 
course trying to convey in Adelaide’s 
contempt for traditional morality an 
indictment of shallow Victorian con- 
vention, just as she projects in Ade- 
laide’s young cousin’s flight from 
bourgeois complacency into bohemian- 
ism another revulsion against hypocrisy. 
And that is one of several good points 
about the book. 

The impression that sticks, however, 
is summarized in Adelaide’s line, “I 
don’t feel guilty.” (Rousseau would 
have been proud of Adelaide!) Whereas 
true morality has nothing to do with 
how one feels. 


* w w 


Kate O’Brien 


For One Sweet Grape 
Kate O’Brien Doubleday, $2.75 


Reviewed by J. C. Lehane, C.M., pro- 
fessor of English at DePaul University; 
author of several essays in literary 
criticism. 
For mature readers, this is a superior 
novel. It is an absorbing story and 
beautifully written. Although she never 
makes the front pages of the book re- 
views like the more glamorous ladies 
of the pen, Kate O’Brien is one of the 
most talented writers now living. Per- 
haps her talents could be better em- 
ployed than in her frequent concern 
with the problem of sex relationship 
between a man and a woman he can- 
not marry, a situation which Miss 
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O’Brien has used before and uses here 
again. Nevertheless, she always handles 
these problems with a restraint and 
good taste which the Forever Amber 
type of reader would consider most 
disappointing. 

An O’Brien book usually has for its 
background either Ireland or Spain. 
For One Sweet Grape deals with the 
Spain of Philip II, Lord of half the 
world. Ana de Mendoza, the angular, 
one-eyed Princess of Eboli and Duchess 
of Pastrana, is known as the greatest 
lady in Spain. When the story opens, 
she is the widow of Ruy Gomez, who 
had been Philip’s favored Secretary of 
State. Although she never became either 
King Philip’s wife or mistress, Ana con- 
tinued to have a strange fascination for 
that cautious and crafty monarch. It 
was at his request that she quit her 
widow’s retirement in the country for 
her splendid palace in Madrid. Philip 
wanted her near him on the pretext 
that he was the guardian of her children, 
lands and riches. 

At Madrid, however, Ana falls pas- 
sionately and torridly in love with 
Philip’s current Secretary of State, one 
Antonio Perez, a protégé of her late 
husband. It will be quite superfluous at 
this point to mention that Antonio Pe- 
rez has a respectable wife and family 
of his own, Miss O’Brien and her Span- 
ish characters being what they are. 
Eventually Philip finds out that the 
woman whom he considers reserved for 
himself, although he has no claim on 
her, has become the mistress of his 
principal assistant in ruling Spain and 
the Spanish dominions. The results of 
the rage and revenge of His Most 
Catholic and jealous Majesty take up 
the rest of the story. 

The remarkable and admirable fea- 
ture of this book is the way the author 
probes and examines and turns all 
around the subtle relationship between 
Ana and the King, without quite solving 
it and, therefore, with clever craftsman- 
ship, leaving something for the reader 
to fill in. To Miss O’Brien’s credit it 
must be said that she certainly recog- 
nizes sin as sin so that the guilt of her 
adultery lies heavy on the conscience 
of the Princess of Eboli. Ana’s friend, 
the Cardinal, talks to her on the love 
of God although in his open admiration 
for a woman involved in a public and 
national scandal, his Eminence is 4 
trifle liberal indeed. 
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Despite the fact that the main char- 
acters in For One Sweet Grape are 
actual historical personages, Miss 
O’Brien states in her Foreword that, it 
is not to be taken as a historical novel. 
But her knowledge of 16th Century 
Spain, caught in the first moments of 
decay at the time of the Armada dis- 
aster, seems profound and. authentic. 
The slow movement of the novel is 
compensated for by rich and magnificent 
descriptions in which Miss O’Brien dis- 
plays a superb mastery of that light, 
graceful, feminine touch that mere, 
clumsy men can never imitate. The title 
of the book is taken from a line in 
Shakespeare’s The Rape of Lucrece: 

“For one sweet grape who will the 


vine destroy?” 
w * w 


Helene M agaret 
Deborah 


Marian Castle 


This Side of Innocence 
Taylor Caldwell Scribner, $3.00 


Reviewed by Helene Magaret, Ph.D., 
professor of English, Marymount Col- 
lege ; author of several books and articles. 
In the author’s words, Deborah is in- 
tended to be a book “about the most 
thrilling American quest of the last 
three generations, the greed for gentili- 
ty, for culture.” Alas! One finds in it 
neither “gentility” nor “culture.” De- 
borah Seerlie, the heroine, sets out with 
stubborn persistence to win three things 
from life: love, education and material 
prosperity. 

To her, however, love is not giving, 
but getting; education is not wisdom, 
but pretension; and material prosperity 
is only a means of exciting envy in 
others. Her daughters, willing to ignore 
education and wealth, devote themselves 
exclusively to love. Only granddaughter 
Linda succeeds in finding the pot of 
gold at the rainbow’s end—and what 
a pot of gold it is! Linda discovers that 
success is getting both love and educa- 
tion at once. Then material prosperity 
won’t matter. The collective I.Q.’s of 
Deborah, her daughters and Linda are, 
I'm afraid, surprisingly low. 

One regrets the intellectual super- 
ficiality of the book, since the writing 
is always competent. Mrs. Castle’s nine- 
teenth century background is excellent 
without being obtrusive, and she has 
given us some memorable descriptions 
of Dakota dust storms and drought. 
' Born and bred in the Middle West, she 
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should know the land she writes about. 
Nevertheless, she does not know the 
Middle West of my parents and grand- 
parents—the beauty of its landscape or 
the heroism of its pioneers, who needed 
no quest for culture since they brought 


‘with them the best of the “flowering 


of New England”; and who carried to 
their graves a gentility which the mod- 
ern world would do well to resurrect. 
Taylor Caldwell’s best-selling novel 
will keep many a high school girl spell- 
bound through all its 499 pages. Beau- 
tiful—irresistible—daring Amalie Max- 
well has scarcely won for husband the 
rich banker Alfred Lindsey when she 
falls in love with Jerome, his wicked 


_ but charming bachelor brother. Amalie 


and Jerome are the two “vital, strong- 
willed, unscrupulous and passionate 
people,” referred to in the jacket blurb. 
Every event necessary to a modern 
novel follows in rapid succession: the 
discovery of the jealous husband, the 
inevitable divorce and disgrace, the 
birth of the illegitimate child, and final- 
ly the heroine’s marriage to her lover. 
Here the book might have ended, 
Oe ao 


Mary, the love-child of Amalie and 
Jerome, grows up to marry her cousin 
Philip, son of the wronged first hus- 
band. Jerome is killed in an accident, 
and Amalie discovers that she really 
loved Alfred after all. So Alfred wel- 
comes back the unfaithful wife whom 
he once called a strumpet. Poetic justice 
triumphs in the end. But the justice, I 
am afraid, is only “poetic.” 

What does Mrs. Caldwell think of 
her characters? We can only guess from 
the words she has given them. On the 
threshold of wife-stealing, Jerome says 
to his Calvinistic sister, “We can’t 
change things, my dear. We can only 
accept them. Be reasonable.” When 
even the inimitable Amalie hesitates, he 
smooths “the thick masses of her black 
hair fondly” and explains: “You must 
remember that the meek and the hum- 
ble and the timid live vegetable lives. 
It is only the dauntless who attract the 
attention of whatever powers there be.” 
Finally, Philip admits that “Events 
flow out of character and character is 
fixed. What happened was bound to hap- 
pen.” 

All the characters, the morally obtuse 
as well as the virtuous, are greatly con- 
cerned with industrialism, and the fac- 
tory workers’ progressive loss of spiritual 
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dignity. All the characters appear to 
have taken master’s examinations in 
English literature; their ability to quote 
is inexhaustible. By such idealism, 
Mrs. Caldwell has attempted to manip- 
ulate her story so that it will escape 
moral censorship. In this, I think she 
has succeeded. 


w * * 


Remarkably Fine 
Novel 


The Unbroken Heart 
Robert Speaight Basilian, $2.50 


Reviewed by Louis F. Doyle, S.J., pro- 
fessor of English, St. Louis University; 
prominent literary critic. 

The Unbroken Heart, by Robert 
Speaight, is, at the very least, a re- 
markably fine novel. It yields much 
more than its quiet opening situation 
promises, much more than would seem 
possible to its framework, which is that 
of a case history in psychiatry some- 
what tinctured by mystery story. For 
the spire of meaning which is plainly 
discernible on the last page has to do 
with spiritual values and the proper 
function of ‘religion, which is to extract 
from the pain and evil of human lives 
spiritual health and peace. Young Fer- 
gus O’Brien, who has been systematical- 
ly kept in ignorance of his Catholic 
parentage and brought up as a Protes- 
tant by- his stately, pagan aunt, is suf- 
fering from an inhuman hardness of 
heart. With the aid of a kindly psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Gautier, he regains his 
heritage but only after his hardness and 

pride have wrecked his happiness. 
The artistry is simple, subtle, sensi- 
tive, and delicate. Though the charac- 
ters are plainly embodiments of the 
forces involved in the spiritual problem, 
they are nevertheless clearly conceived 
and vividly etched. They live. The only 
exception might be the amazingly serene 
and tolerant Arnaldo, who, when Des- 
mond rashly brings about the death 
of Rhoda, Arnaldo’s wife, behaves a 
bit too much like an angel on his best 
behavior. Miss Macnamara personifies 
the cultured—she is a classical scholar 
—paganism which approves of nothing 
later than the eighteenth century and 
whose nominal Protestantism is merely 
anti-Catholicism. The plot is a duel 
between Dr. Gautier and Miss Macna- 
mara for the soul of Fergus, a duel 
not too easily won by the Doctor. 
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The cultural learning which interlards 
the story enriches it because it is func- 
tional, not pedantic. The author wears 
his learning lightly and_ gracefully 
enough. Similarly, the formal psychiatry 
which underlies the plot complications 
is simplified for the lay reader. The 
style is deceptively simple. Studied more 
closely, it looks like modernized eight- 
eenth century prose, than which Eng- 
lish literature has seen no finer. 

This book deserves a high place 
among those which strive to rescue the 
novel from the forces of frustration and 
formlessness which seem to have cap- 
tured the modern field. 


* * w 


Like No Other Book 


Midwest at Noon 
Graham Hutton U. of Chicago, $3.50 


Reviewed by Bonaventure Schwinn, 
O.S.B., Ph.D. 


After travelling and living in more than 
twenty other countries, Graham Hut- 
ton, a young Englishman, came to 
America in 1937 and spent five of the 
next eight years in the Midwest as 
Director of the Office of British In- 
formation. He visited all but two of 
the states of the Union and travelled 
more than 100,000 miles in the Mid- 
west alone. Out of this experience grew 
his Midwest at Noon, an appreciative 
study of what he considers the most 
American and most favored region of 
the most favored country in the world. 

Mr. Hutton agrees in the main with 
Odum and Moore’s definition of the 
Midwest as the states of Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Missouri, but he admits 
that a marginal belt beyond the political 
borders of these eight states belongs 
to the Midwest and he thinks that cer- 
tain areas within them should be ex- 
cluded. He has an observing eye and 
views his subject with a freshness and 
clearness of vision that one could hardly 
expect to find in any American. He has 
acquired a truly amazing knowledge of 
the history, geography, climate, re- 
sources, economics, social conditions, 
politics, institutions, education, psy- 
chology, and culture of the region. 
About religion he says little, but he 
- admits that there are gaps in the book 
which he did not feel qualified to fill. 

He sees in the Midwest of today a 
reflection of the two great periods of 
its development, .the era of pioneering 
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and agriculture from 1800 to 1860 and 
the era of urban industrialism that 
followed. The farm lands with their 
virile, steady, hard-working people are 
still the Old Midwest, and for it he 
expresses an admiration he withholds 
from the populous centers where in- 
dustry sets a faster tempo and life is 
more mercurial and intemperate. On 
the whole his judgment of the people 
of the Midwest is favorable, if not 
flattering. One cannot help wondering 
whether the Midwest is really as much 
of a regional unit and as different from 
other parts of the country as he makes 
it out to be. 

Mr. Hutton learned the American 
language fast, and he writes in a most 
readable, not to say racy, style, but not 
without a British accent. He has avoided 
the easy error of quoting government 
statistics, and the impressions he re- 
cords are obviously and honestly from 
personal experience. There is no other 
book anything like Midwest at Noon. 
It is a valuable synthesis of many 
diverse elements appearing opportunely 
at the close of one period and the be- 
ginning of another. 


x * * 


Irish vs. English 
Land 
Liam O'Flaherty Random, $2.50 
By J. C. Lehane, C.M. 


This book should be received by Catho- 
lic readers with considerable reserva- 
tion. It deals with the Irish land war 
of 1879 in a small village in County 
Mayo. As an Irishman O’Flaherty un- 
derstands the political conflict and he 
makes a strong case in favor of the 
Irish peasants against their English 
landlords. He also shows a deep sym- 
pathy for the dilemma of the peasants 
when the Church condemned armed or 
active resistance. 

There is also a dash of the intellectual 
background of the nineteenth century 
in the person of Raoul St. George, a 
free-thinking aristocrat, who returns 
from France to his Irish estate where 
he becomes a leader of the Irish peas- 
ants through his admiration for the 
Fenian leader, Michael O’Dwyer, with 
whom St. George’s daughter, Lettice, 
falls in love. That’s about the whole 
story. 

The book is well supplied with sex. 
The characters are not too well devel- 
oped and are made less real by the long 
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speeches they declaim at one another 
by way of conversation. Raoul §t, 
George might have stepped from some 
nineteenth-century melodrama. He js 
even dressed for the stage. 

Of the two priests in the book, one 
is a shrewd schemer; the other is under 
suspension. The Archbishop is described 
as a doddering old gentleman who has 
to be fed with a spoon. According to 
the blurb on the cover, O’Flaherty him. 
self has been reared and educated as a 
Catholic. In Land one cannot accuse 
him of being anti-Catholic, but one 
suspects that he is being sensational. 

* * * : 


Popular Irish Story 


' The Quiet Man 


Patrick Purcell Putnam, $2.50 
Reviewed by Mary Hennigan 


This is a quiet story about a school 
teacher, Peter O’Dea, who forgetting 
his high ambitions, lived the whole of 
his simple, happy life in backward Car- 
riglea, from the time he first came 
there as assistant to the day he knew 
that he had not failed in rearing his 
motherless son, Markie, to good man- 
hood. 

The first few years were spent “bach- 
ing it” with Jer Coady, a vigorous, in- 
telligent unregenerate Fenian; a charac- 
ter well and clearly drawn. The 
following five were tenderly lovely 
years with Tess, his beautiful red-haired 
wife, who died at the end of them. The 
rest of his years he gave to Markie and 
his school. 

The author draws most of his charac- 
ters well, some very badly. He fails to 
recreate at all the surpassingly beautiful 
Irish scene. One has the feeling of hav- 
ing, to quote the author himself, “seen 
it through the smoky windows of a 
passing train.” His dialogue, when it 
takes place between simple Irish 
characters, as when the neighbors 
gathered around Peter’s fire solemnly 
discuss whether twelve year old Markie 
shall be sent away to school, perhaps 
for ‘Priesting,” is as clear, as true, as 
sweet as a blackbird’s note from an 
Irish hedge. When it is between priests 
and school masters it becomes, as Tom- 
my Lannon back in County Mayo once 
said “great, heavy English you could 
turn with a spade.” 

The troubled times in Ireland, Easter 
week, the Black and Tans, and par- 
ticularly the Civil War, are handled 
with dignity, justice and understanding. 
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Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 

The following are among the more important books of a Abbreviations used: E—Excellent + F—Favorable 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher C-I—Current Interest + H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review School *« TFA—Too Far Advanced *« A—For Adults 
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Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our Unfavorably reviewed or regarded + O—Offensive, or 
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catalog. 


The Adventures of Wesley Jackson 

William Saroyan HB, $2.75 
Thomas Sugrue in the New York Herald 
Tribune: “ .. . There is a good deal to be 
said for anything that William Saroyan 
writes, and The Adventures of Wesley Jack- 
son is by no means a failure. Neither is it up 
to the best of his work. The war was too big 
a piece of viciousness for him to leaven. The 
evil behind it was too raw and strong. Mr. 
Saroyan needs a smaller and less complicated 
environment, and a problem which will sub- 
mit more easily to love and friendship and 
the soft, sweet tears of Wesley Jackson on a 
young, summer night.” 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “Mixed sweet- 
ness and muck ... The narrative is... 
formless and aimless. . . what is dominant is 
the perverse mush-morality which Saroyan 
has devised and which, in the most disarming, 
smiling way, he peddles casually in these 
pages. Somehow lust is the more hideous for 
being sugared from the Saroyan bowl.” 


Alms for Oblivion 

George Carver Bruce, $3.00 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “ . . . Each 
essay is a scholarly discussion of an individual 
writer and his subject, and a preparation for 
the studies which follow. The style is leisurely 
and attractive to those readers who prefer 
their facts woven into the discussion rather 
than presented in treatise form. . . most en- 
tertaining and should have the effect which 
Dr. Carver apparently desires, namely, a re- 
newed interest in the great books which he 
has so intelligently explain 


America Is in the Heart 

Carlos Bulosan HB, $3.00 
John Monaghan in The Commonweal: “ .. 
Bulosan offers this book as ‘the testament of 
one who longed to become part of America.’ 

. born in the Philippines . . . He came here 
seeking what he had dreamed as a learning 
hungry boy in Pangasinan. . 

“The first part of the book which recalls 
his childhood is the best. . 

“The second part of the book is a terrible 
record of the kind of democracy that many 
good people in Alaska and California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon think to be good enough 
for the strangers who ‘don’t speak their lan- 
— but who do their dirty work dirt 
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“Often in the book we hear the sound of 
church bells. Bulosan liked them. It is a pity 
that .. . this far off follower of Saint Francis 
of Assisi, seems to know the Church of the 
Philippines only through the sound of her 
bells.” 


Neil Boyton, S.J., in America: “ .. . the 
graphic and somewhat dirty description of 
the American experiences of the Filipino Car- 
los Bulosan. 

“He immigrates to our Western Coast .. . 
falls into designing hands and is promptly 
shanghaied to the Alaskan fish canneries .. . 
Bulosan came to learn in many ways that it 
was a crime to be a Filipino in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California. The scenes of white 
intolerance and police brutality are not pleas- 
ant . .. a reader could hardly tell from read- 
ing this personal history that there were many 
practical Catholic Filipinos in the country. A 
period of hospitalization due to tuberculosis 
gives Bulosan oceans of reading time. The 
list of writers he mentions shows that his 
readings were along the lines of Red Fascism. 

. this Filipino has mastered the English 
language . . . has not learned the desirable 
use of occasional reticence. . . 

“ |. . this strong account of the Pacific 
Coast white man’s inhumanity to his brown 
brothers is not admissable into Catholic 
and/or decent homes or libraries. . . ” 


American Daughter 

Era Bell Thompson U. of Chicago,$3.00 
Fortunata Caliri in The Sign: “If the stark, 
bitter horror of Richard Wright’s Black Boy 
was one extreme, then this gay, often flip, 
autobidgraphy of a Negro woman is the 
other. .. 

“ |. . one has the impression that her back- 
ground is so unusual that her story is no 
contribution toward the consolidation of race 
relations . . . her contacts have been chiefly 
among whites ... but . . . the thought oc- 
curs that since the problem is not the black 
man but the white man, then perhaps she is 
far better qualified than most...” 

To be reviewed. 


America’s Germany 

Julian Bach, Jr. Random H, $3.00 
Waldemar Gurian in America: “ .. . full of 
anecdotes and well told stories. Not all of 
them, of course, are true. . . Elementary fac- 
tual errors . . . cause some doubts about the 


extent of Bach’s knowledge. Surprising is his 
ignorance of publications appearing in Ger- 
many today... 

“ ... certainly not profound, but it con- 
tains many intelligent observations. . . ” 


And That’s No Lie 


Beatrice Bill Talbot H M, $2.00. 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “ ...a 
buoyant, indeed a beautiful book. .. ” 
Angel Town 

Charles Grayson Doubleday, $2.50 


High school and college days in Los Angeles. 
Dull, bawdy, and unbelievable. Definitely not 
recommended. —Ruey HucHEs 


Appointment with Destiny * 

Rosita Forbes Dutton, $3.75 
New York Times: “ ... The emphasis on 
such trivia as the clothes, beauty, divorces 
and genealogy of her friends makes for dull 
reading, except perhaps for her circle in Lon- 
don and Nassau. Apart from the chapters on 
England at war, scarcely, if ever, does the 
author portray with due sympathy or skill the 
peoples or the lands she visited.” FIO 


For Scandal’s Sake 

Before the Sun Goes Down 

Elisabeth Metzger Howard Doubleday, $2.75 
The Commonweal: “ . . . the surprising thing 
is that it won a prize from its publishers and 
M-G-M’s annual novel award. . . For the book 
has neither literary merit nor outstanding 
cinema values . . . one wonders . . . if she 
isn’t emphasizing the scandal angle for scan- 
dal’s sake... ” 

See comment in May-June BOT. 


Immoral, if not Insane 

Bernard Clare 

James T. Farrell Vanguard, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “ ... raw 
naturalism, the sneering denial of life’s real 
character and meaning, anger at the world, 
and the feverish futile search for a meaning 
acceptable to a supremely arrogant perpetual 
sophomore . . . the presentation is in trap- 
pings of such obscenity as befits the immoral, 
if not insane, ideas conveyed.” 

See comment in May-June BOT. 


The B.O.W.S. 
Margalo Gillmore and Patricia Collinge HB, $2.50 


Philip T. Hartung in The Commonweal: 
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“ |. . the story of a long-haired drama that 
became a hit where it was least expected. . . 
Katharine Cornell agreed to head a unit of 
the American Theater Wing for an overseas 
tour. . . After much discussion, with many 
misgivings, she chose ‘The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street’... 

“ |... it is mainly a light and pleasantly 
written account of the experiences of this ex- 
traordinary group on a special mission: to 
make their unusual audiences forget them- 
selves and their troubles for a while at least. 
The six-months’ tour proved a tremendous 
success. .. ” 


Breaking the Building Blockade 

Robert Lasch U. of Chicago, $3.00 
Eva J. Ross in The Sign: “Anyone who sus- 
pects that private building enterprise is inade- 
quate to meet the nation’s housing shortage 
either in price or in quantity, should read the 
facts and figures, the ideas and arguments 
which Mr. Lasch sets forth . . . those who dis- 
like the idea of an extension of federal gov- 
ernment influence should nevertheless read this 
book, for it will furnish them with the whole 
ammunition of the opposition. . . ” 
America: “ . . . The discussion of public 
housing, municipal ownership of land, de- 
valuation of inflated real-estate values, the 
social and moral aspects of public credit 
shows above-average discernment of these 
vexing problems. . . A sound and farsighted 
program has been outlined in some detail. . .” 


Book-of-Month Club 

Britannia Mews 

Margery Sharp Little, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “ ... not in- 
frequently juvenile in its japes at religion and 
traditional morality, and arbitrary in its pic- 
ture of an improper union as more satisfactory 
than any marriage.” 

See Review. 


The Bulwark 

Theodore Dreiser Doubleday, $2.75 
Mason Wade in The Commonweal: “ ... the 
book is largely lifeless; its drama undeveloped. 
It carries no conviction, for Dreiser was better 
at depicting revolt than affirmation. .. ” 


Thomas J. Reed, Litt. D., in Extension: 
“ |, . Although it deals frankly with sin, it 
can be recommended to all adults, young and 
old.” 


Campus Versus Classroom: A Candid 
Appraisal of the American College 

Burges Johnson I W, $3.00 
E. D. Myers in America: “.. . This is a 
good book, not in the usual vein—full of per- 
sonal opinions and prejudices and experi- 
ences, not always systematic, but always sug- 
gestive and always good reading as well as 
good sense.” 


Captain Grant 

Shirley Seifert Lippincott, $3.00 
America: “. . . A smoothly running style 
brings to life both times and persons with a 
wealth of leisurely detail, and makes the six 
hundred pages pleasant reading. Grant’s ex- 
periences at West Point form one of the most 


(Continued on next page) 


Lessons from a Convention 


The annual convention of the Catholic 
‘Press Association was held in an atmos- 
phere of tense expectancy in Boston, a 
city, said Archbishop Cushing, host to 
the convention, which knows more about 
pens than about ploughs. The railroad 
strike was on. Everyone was wondering 
how he would get home. 

The soft coal strike was also on. 
Many were wondering whether we still 
had a Government, and at the closing 
session of the convention adopted a reso- 
lution calling on The President of the 
United States to take action in the in- 
terest of the Public. 

These two strikes, which brought the 
nation to the verge of paralysis, and the 
large cities within sight of starvation, 
shocked the country; but, unfortunate- 
ly, not quite enough for safety. We still 
have a lot to learn before we are wise 
enough to frame a law that will insure 
the economic rights of Labor and at the 
same time protect the natural rights of 
the Laborer, whether he works with 
hand or brain and many will not study 
the problem until we are shocked into 
it. 

’ America is still a land of luxury, still 
rich enough, it seems to think, to afford 
the luxury of strikes, but there is al- 
ways the chance of being wrong. With 
the probability of more strikes this Fall, 
and a still bigger wave next year, and 
the likelihood that anticipated Union 
vs. Union fights will be nastier than 
any other kind, this land seems without 
any question whatever to be drifting 
nearer and nearer to the brink of both 
economic and political disaster. 

And against the coming “pay-off” we 
are, both as to a knowledge of the situ- 
ation and a plan for salvation, in a Pearl 
Harbor state of unpreparedness. 


Are You in Debt? 


By the way, a reader says I was 
wrong in saying in our last issue that 
every single individual in the U. S. is 
deeper in debt than ever before. This 
reader says we are better off than ever 
before. 

What I meant was this: The Govern- 
ment of the United States owes more 
than 250 billions of dollars, with com- 
mitments of nearly that much more—a 
total of nearly 500 billions. That’s be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars 
each for every man, woman and child. 


And even those who say the debt is not 
important because we owe most of it to 
ourselves, have not yet figured out how 
they expect to get out of paying their 
share! 


Convention Echoes 

An encouraging feature of the dis- 
cussions at Boston was a trend in the 
direction of plain speech. One of the 
speakers told the editors their trouble 
was too much sand in their hip pockets 
—which they ought to get rid of, so 
they could move a little faster. 

Another allegation was that the curse 
of the Catholic periodical field was the 
emphasis on selling subscriptions, rather 
than on getting people to read, or in 
giving them something worth reading. 

“Be a newspaper, or a magazine,” 
said another Chairman, “not just an 
excuse for a publication”; and he added 
that too many of the Catholic maga- 
zines are just “catch-alls.” 


A State of Confusion 


Shortly before going to Boston I 
heard an eminent Cardinal say that it 
did seem that the number of organiza- 
tions within the Church had multiplied 
to a point where one could hardly re- 
gard the situation as other than a state 
of confusion. 

Yet, strange to observe, many people 
don’t seem to look at the Press in this 
light. They seem to think that quantity 
is the important thing. We now have 
several hundred periodicals, and every 
day we hear that someone is planning 
to start another. There are many people 
who would rather see ten good ones, 
and see some evidence that even half 
of these ten were being read from 
cover to cover. 


A Five-Year Moratorium 


Our newspapers and magazines have 
been and still are severely handicapped 
by numberless shortages, but all but a 
few manage to retain some semblance 
of life. Many, indeed, have very greatly 
improved. I seem to find a growing real- 
ization of the need to give increasing 
support to those that have proved them- 
selves to be worth supporting, and to 
discourage the entrance of others unless 
they show a very definite need for their 
existence, and a very definite evidence 
that they can provide the editorial abil- 
ity and experience, adequate financing, 
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and trained business management with- 
out which they cannot fulfill their ob- 
ligations to render service to subscribers 
or make the continual improvements 
necessary to progress. 


The Curse of Complacency 

One of the convention speakers said 
that most of our press is today behind 
even the Medieval Church in the way 
of making use of the facilities of the 
times. The Medieval Church, for exam- 
ple, made use of the greatest commer- 
cial artists of that time—such as Raph- 
ael and Michelangelo—and of the great- 
est commercial sculptors—and, if there 
had been movies, would have used the 
movies. By comparison, most of our 
present-day press is missing many op- 
portunities. 

Apart from the grace of God and the 
sacraments, said Archbishop Cushing, 
the greatest single agency “which makes 
it possible for men of the present day to 
build the spiritual structure which is the 
Church” is the Catholic Press. “Words 
fly away; what is written, remains.” 

And Archbishop Murray, Episcopal 
Chairman of the Catholic Press Associ- 
ation, referred to the press as the Fifth 
Gospel, depreciated the tendency to get 
into a spirit of complacency. The only 
way, he said, to reach the State is to 
educate the individual citizens; the 
press must never go back to its old 
limited interests; and it will retrograde 
unless continually challenged. The press 
of today has the opportunities of the 
Apostles. 


The Lack of Vision 


One Editor spoke rather jokingly of 
someone who said “You edit a magazine 
for people who don’t read,” but the ob- 
servation was by no means a joke. 

Another Editor swung a sledge-ham- 
mer. The trouble, he said, is that the 
Catholic Press needs to get a conviction 
—an industry-wide viewpoint, rather 
than one that is purely parochial, or 
diocesan—that circulation should be 
promoted intelligently, and that it would 
be a marvelous spur to progress if peo- 
ple would simply refuse to buy periodi- 
cals that lack sufficient merit to be sold 
unless accompanied by promises of 
spiritual benefits. 


Secular Magazines Folding 
Up by the Hour 
There have been in circulation more 
than 7000 separate magazines, I was 
(Continued on next page) 


(Excerpts continued ) 
interesting sections of the book; the joys and 
sorrows of military training come quiveringly 
alive, and there are delightful glimpses of the 
youth of many men who later distinguished 
themselves on various battlefields. .. .” 

See BOT review. 


Caribbean: Sea of the New World 

German Arciniegas Knopf, $3.75 
Peter Masten Dunne in America: “...a 
racy narrative concerning the Caribbean Sea 
and its islands... . 

“There is felicitousness of comparison and 
exposition . . . the book, while airy and nim- 
ble, is not superficial; it is rich in the accu- 
rate recording of historic fact and develop- 
ment . . . not fiction or of the ‘historical 
novel’ type .. . history. . .«.” 


Poland 

The Case for Poland 

Ann Su Cardwell Ann Arbor Press, 25c 
The Catholic World: “ ...an author, already 
favorably known to our readers, sums up 
briefly and with careful documentation a 
series of deceitful and oppressive acts for 
which the Soviet government has been re- 
sponsible. . . . sad reading, but . . . a precise 
answer to questioners who ask for specifica- 


tions of Russia’s career of international 
crime.” 

Charles Dickens 

Una Pope-Hennessy HS, $4.09 


The Catholic World: “.. . what the present 
author has done is to supplement Forster’s 
story with the revelations brought to her 
through a careful consideration of the mate- 
rial in the three volumes of letters published 
by the Nonesuch Press, eight years ago. The 
principal revelations here are of a personal na- 
ture. . .. These Dame Pope-Hennessy presents 
gradually and deliberately, with a dignity that 
makes her volume worthy to be a companion 
to Forster’s work. ...” 


China and America 

Foster Rhea Dulles Princeton, $2.75 
New York Herald Tribune: “. . . Professor 
Dulles’ last chapters are the strictest test of 
his ability both to go to the root of things 
and to be impartial. . . . Most of the passages 
which are open to .. . criticism would prob- 
ably not have been open to criticism at all if 
the book had only been longer, in order to 
allow a fuller development of detail. There 
are not many books of which this can be 
said.” 


Cities Are Abnormal 

Elmer T. Peterson Oklahoma Press, $3.00 
The case for decentralization is presented by 
12 prominent Americans—including Paul B. 
Sears, who has reviewed for Booxs On TRIAL. 

The hope of the future lies in the develop- 
ment of smaller communities. 

Review coming. 


The Clock of History 

Alvin Johnson Norton, $3.00 
Richard J. Purcell in The Commonweal: “A 
wise man and scholarly economist, Alvin 
Johnson has continued through life a liberal 


despite academic assignments . . . years with 
the New Republic, and . . . as director of the 
New School for Social Research... . 

“. .. he utilizes history to teach and to 
learn— . .. views life as an unshakeable be- 
liever in practical democracy, in the rights of 
man, in all the freedoms . . . in toleration... 
brotherhood of man, and in the sanctity of 
the individual. ... 

“ . . deserves thoughtful consideration by 
readers who would survey America in a hope- 
ful but critical light... .” 


For New Parents 


Common Sense Book of Baby 
and Child Care 

Benjamin Spock, M.D. DS & P, $3.00 
A friendly, understanding, thorough, and en- 
gagingly written manual for parents, doctors, 
nurses, social centers. It covers the problem of 
children — physical, psychological, mental — 
from birth to adolescence—and has somewhat 
to say about parental behavior as well. The 
messages addressed to young fathers are touch- 
ingly human. An ideal book for the new 
parent. 


Confessions of a European Intellectual 
Franz Schoenberner Mac, $2.75 
William Le Saint in America: “.. . the prod- 
uct of a cultivated mind, and a pleasantly cul- 
tivated pen . . . should find an appreciative 
audience in the United States.” 
Reviewed in May-June issue. 


Conrad Weiser 

Paul A. W. Wallace U. of Pennsylvania, $5.00 
Dorothy G. Wayman in America: “. 
Scholarly biography... . 

“Conrad Weiser, arriving as a child refugee 
in America in 1710, spent several years in an 
Indian village. Fluent in his Indian tongues, 
he paints in his diaries and letters the old 
America before the white men came. ... a 
gold mine of adventure, exploration, intrigue 
—the raw stuff, the real ‘inside’ of history, 
which history books compress into a dull 
paragraph. 

“As a sample—no person interested in reli- 
gion and the missions can fail to read and re- 
read, with heart searching, Conrad Weiser’s 
candid diary accounts of what he heard the 
Indians say to each other about rival mis- 
sionaries’ sermons. .. . 

“Paul Wallace has told his story well and 
avoided temptation to moralize or point par- 
allels in modern terms— .. .” 


Contemporary Spanish-American Fiction 

Jefferson Rea Spell Chapel Hill, $3.00 
The Catholic World: “. . . limits itself to the 
fiction produced in Spanish-America since the 
outbreak of World War I, thus throwing us 
into the field of the realistic regional novel 
. . . presents these novelists to us as literary 
men, and .. . gives us a thumbnail sketch of 
their better works, and . . . the regions which 
they reflect... .” 


The Cooperative Way 

James Peter Warbasse B &N, $2.00 
The Commonweal: “ . .. Dr. Warbasse has 
long been a leader and a leading writer in the 
American cooperative movement. . . . he cites 
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impressive pre-war records of European and 
other cooperatives. His style is diffuse; his 
words are inspirational in tone... .” 


The Crystal Boat 

Dorothy Erskine Fischer, $2.50 
Anne Fremantle in The Commonweal: “.. . 
the final impact is plain dull. . . . Spiced with 
salacious scenes, and peppered with naughty 
words as it is, The Crystal Boat is a queer bit 
boresome.” 


Objectionable 
David the King 

Gladys Schmitt Dial, $3.00 
John S. Kennedy in Catholic Transcript: 
“ .. highly objectionable because of the lib- 
erties which the author takes with historical 
fact ...she has .. . seen fit to alter central 
facts in David’s life and to superimpose on it 
Freudian suppositions in a way that is as of- 
fensive as it is brash. Sex as the quintessence 
of life is a theory which is far-fetched, as is 
now recognized even by many who were once 
slavish followers of Freud. To psychoanalyze 
a man dead for thousands of years is an im- 
possibility, and this Miss Schmitt proves by 
supplying her own data or calmly changing 
what data there is available.” 

(This confirms our previously expressed 
view.) 


Detroit Is My Own Home Town 

Malcolm Bingay Bobbs, $3.75 
America: “Personalities sparkle all through 
the pages of this highly personal but informa- 
tive series of sketches about the fourth larg- 
est city in the United States. . . . this book 
does give a fair idea of the metropolis, 
with its core of old culture and phenomenal 
burgeoning of new... .” 


Drums Under the Windows 

Sean O’ Casey Mac, $4.50 
Catholic World: “Sean O’Casey has never 
made a secret of his love of Communism and 
his dislike of the Church. It would be his 
greatest desire to get rid of all that is Cath- 
olic in Ireland and naturally he finds much 
to rail against in this latest section of his 
autobiography. 

“... a book of four hundred and twenty- 

nine pages, four hundred of which are a tire- 
some tirade... .” 
The Sign: “... O’Casey’s own fine mind is 
confused. So he gives us a piece of poetic 
prose, superbly written yet marked with start- 
ling incongruities. There is beauty .. . bril- 
liance . . . but both . . . are being gnawed 
away by the cancer of bitterness. . . . a bit- 
terness which engenders pity rather than re- 
sentment... 

“O’Casey is simply one of those potentially 
great souls . . . who are so shocked by the 


prevalence of suffering and the triumphs of - 


injustice that they learn how to mock God 
and forget how to pray. 

“At times he is biatantly agnostic; almost 
consistently . . . anti-clerical . . . occasionally 
blasphemous. . . .” 

See Review and other comment 


Eclipse 


Alan Moorehead C McC, $2.75 


The Saturday Review of Literature: “One of 


the best narratives of the war in Sicily, Italy, 
and the West—” FIO. 


The Economic Mind in American 
Civilization, 1606-1865 

Joseph Dorfman Viking, 2 Vol., $7.50 
Benjamin L. Masse in America: “.. . pro- 
digious piece of scholarly fact-finding .. . 

“. .. one is impressed by the large num- 
ber of Protestant clergymen who, from pulpits 
and college rostra, discoursed on the science 
of economics. In those days economics was 
still regarded as part of the course in moral 
theology. ... 

“Professor Dorfman has opened all sorts of 
new sources for doctoral dissertations, and 
graduate students will long be grateful to him. 
. . . Strictly a book -for scholars. . . .” 


Empire and the Sea 

Fletcher Pratt Holt, $3.50 
John F. Drum in America: “This author .. . 
one of the superior analysts during the late 
conflict . . . describes the present volume as ‘a 
book about England’s struggle against a mili- 
tant continental power’ (France) .. . has 
made a painstaking search . . . to obtain his 
material. . . . His knowledge of even the 
minutest details is quite remarkable. . . . 

“When he gets down to the engagements at 
sea, the author is in his element. His salty 
descriptions (with diagrams) . . . bring these 
battles to life... .” 


Etudes Americaines 

Andre Maurois Maison Francaise, $1.50 
The Catholic World: “... The thirty essays 
are for the most part book reviews of Amer- 
ican novelists, poets, economists and historians, 
which were published in 1944 and 1945 in 
Pour la Victoire. ... 

“The only new essays are a brief eulogy of 
General Eisenhower, and an account of the 
three secret arms of the United States—lib- 
erty, idealism,.and the scientific organization 
of production.” 


Personality 

Facing Your Social Situation 

James F. Walsh, S.J. Bruce, $2.75 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “...a most 
needed and welcome aid to all who must ad- 
just their own lives or help others to be use- 
ful members of the community... .” 

See Review by Fr. Magner 


The Faith of a Liberal 

Morris R. Cohen Holt, $3.75 
Eric V. Kuehnelt-Leddihn, distinguished 
scholar and author of Moscow, 1979, has ten 
pages about this book in The Catholic World, 
July, 1946. His total impression is one of “en- 
lightened vistas, calm judgments, sane deduc- 
tions . . . balanced views. .. .” 


Farms and Farmers 

By William H. Clark Page, $3.75 
America: “... The future of America’s agri- 
culture has become a serious social problem. 
The answer to it is best found in the two 
ideas of organized conservation and planned 
economic democracy... . 

“Farms and Farmers has authoritative back- 
ground...” 


(Continued from page 43) 
told by Roy Quinlan, Editor of The 
Magazine World, a business publication, 
Of these, he said, some 1200 had been 
for sale regularly on newsstands, but 
during recent months they were “fold. 
ing by the hour.” 
* * * 


**Boston’s Political Morals” 

Local politics in Boston seem to have 
some of the characteristics of the atomic 
bomb. On the way from Chicago I was 
surprised at the frankness with which 
two Boston citizens discussed the matter, 
One of these was an expert with whom 
I had worked in the pioneer days of ra- 
dio. For four years he had been chief 
of a government committee in charge of 
“guided missiles.” For five hours he 
told me almost more than I wanted to 
know about the technical aspects of the 
terrifying war-time developments in jet 
propulsion, radar, proximity fuses, tele- 
vision, etc., many of which devices were 
just about to come into use in their 
latest forms when the war ended, and 
with which many experiments are now 
going on secretly. 

His favorite story, was of a pilot-less 
bomb-carrying device which was launch- 
ed in the direction of a Japanese battle- 
ship. The instruments in this device were 
supposed to guide it to the target. But, 
just as the missile was about to hit the 
battleship, it suddenly zoomed into the 
air and headed for land. There it struck 
a concealed oil reservoir of which the 
observers were totally unaware. 

The resulting damage was far beyond 
the value of the battleship. The missile 
had “changed its mind” in flight. Its 
instruments, by design, were more sen- 
sitive to the mass of oil than to the 
metal of the battleship. 

The point is that these terrible missiles 
need no longer be “aimed” at a target 
as in old-fashioned gunnery. They seek 
out the target according to its pre-de- 
termined characteristics. 

But what I started to tell about was 
my visit with Mary Walsh, literary 
agent for various authors, including 
Katherine Loughlin, whose article on 
Boston’s political morals appeared in 
Commonweal, March 15th, provoking, 
I understand, the greatest number of 
retorts they have ever received—mostly 
“pro.” 

The article was discussed on the floor 
of the convention, and is still alive in 
the June 30th issue of Our Sunday 
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Visitor. If you want to hear more, don’t 
come to me, but to Miss Walsh, who is 
also an author, formerly in charge of 
the Juvenile Department of Houghton- 
Mifflin. One of Miss Walsh’s clients jis 
Michael Kent, author of The Bond of 
Peace, ($2.00), a book which has never 
received the praise it deserves. Another 
is Anna Kuhn, whose Royal Banners 
Fly has just been published. 


* * * 


800 in Press “‘Institute”’ 

“Dick” Reid, Editor of The Catholic 
News told the convention of the success 
of the Catholic Institute of the Press, 
which was organized to foster acquaint- 
ance between members of the Fourth 
Estate and to inspire them with Cath- 
olic ideals and thought. There are now 
800 members in New York, six meet- 
ings are held each year, and it is hoped 
that branches may be established in 
other cities. 

* & . & 


An Editor Reed Story 


A truck was moving down the street 
without a driver. A pedestrian chased 
after the truck, got in the driver’s seat, 
and stopped it. 

Then a perspiring individual appeared 
and demanded, “‘What’s going on here?” 

“IT saw this truck rolling along with- 
out a driver, so I stopped it.” 

“T know,” said the other, “I was 
pushing it.” 

* * * 


Jim Shanahan’s Story 

The greatest shot in England went 
lion hunting. As the lion leaped at him, 
the great hunter shot—and missed. 

The lion jumped so far that he went 
clear over the hunter’s head—and the 
hunter escaped. But all that night he 
lay awake, worrying. “Here I am, the 
greatest shot in England, and I missed. 
I must go out and get some more prac- 
tice.” 


So out he went, but the lion was there 
ahead of him—practicing short jumps. 


(James A. Shanahan is Executive 
Secretary of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion, and responsible for much progres- 
sive action since his appointment 15 
months ago. He has been reappointed. 
His new address is Room 1415, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5.) 


(Continued on page 46) 





A Few Brass Tacks 

Louis Bromfield Harper, $2.75 
Edward R. Woods in The Sign: “... he 
makes no pretensions to being a specialist in 
economics or an expert at solving the world’s 
social and political problems. Then he forgets 
about this momentary doubt . . . and launches 
merrily into a very self-assured and never-in- 
doubt analysis of what’s wrong with the 
world. . . . there are many wise observations 
in his book... . 

“. .. For Mr. Bromfield, modern civiliza- 
tion is ‘A rotten wheel rolling rapidly down- 
hill” . . . built on a woeful misunderstanding 
of man’s nature... . 

“Although he roundly condemns the inhu- 
manity of Communism and the superficiality 
of Karl Marx, he admires Russia’s present pol- 
icy of absorbing neighboring states, both eco- 
nomically and politically... .” 


The First Freedom 

Morris L. Ernst Mac, $3.00 
Benjamin L. Masse in America: “In the 
eighteenth century a man named Jean Jacques 
Rousseau resurrected the hoary heresy of Pe- 
lagius, and denied original sin. It is somewhat 
disconcerting to find that, two hundred dismal 
years later, this naive and dangerous nonsense 
—mixed with some curious history and Sun- 
day supplement scientisme—still has its cham- 
pions, among whom the author of this book 
has long been conspicuous. . . . I have said 
enough to warn the intelligent reader... . 

“With regard to monopoly of the press, he 
has marshaled some impressive figures: only 
117 American cities left in which competing 
daily newspapers exist; one-fifth of all news- 
paper circulation controlled by 370 chain dai- 
lies; 3,200 weeklies dead in the past few dec- 
ades; more than 3,000 of the remaining week- 
lies dominated by a single company. The sit- 
uation in radio and the movies is no less dis- 
turbing. Before the war, four networks had 
95 per cent of night-time broadcasting power; 
144 advertisers accounted for 97 per cent of 
network income; ... 

“ ,. . Worse still, one-third of all regular 
radio stations are interlocked with newspa- 
pers; in more than 100 localities the only sur- 
viving newspaper owns the only radio station. 
As for the movies, five giants control the 
2,800 key theatres... . 

“Mr. Ernst devotes the final chapter of 
his book to a detailed plan for broacasting 
free enterprise and competition in the field of 
communications. It is a good plan, I think, 
a workable plan, and Congress ought to get 
busy on it at once... .” 

See Review. 


The Flight and the Song 

L. M. Anderson and S.M.C. LG, $2.00 
The Catholic Transcript: “... altogether un- 
usual, recreating with remarkable immediacy 
a time when the old faith was universal and 
strong in England. . . . There is passage after’ 
passage which one must read aloud, then re- 
read, and not the least among these are the 
truly unforgettable pages dealing with Christ’s 
expulsion from under roofs which had shel- 
tered Him for a thousand years.” 


Edward Wagenknecht in Chicago Tribune: 
“. . . quite the loveliest story I have read 


this year. It brushes off all the dust that has 

settled down upon the earth since the Middle 

Ages. . . . a novel which gives one the same 

sense of life that the great English poets com- 

municate. . . . evidence that modern fiction 

can still affirm the spiritual glory of life.” 
See review in May-June BOT. 


* * * 
Read All Four 
For One Sweet Grape 
Kate O’ Brien Doubleday, $2.75 


Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., in America: “ ... 
a deeply serious work . . . not an historical 
novel; she calls it an ‘invention’... . 

“ ... The character of Philip is a marvel- 
ously well-done fictional creation. . . . There 
is no cheap sophistication here, no tittering at 
sin. There is confusion of soul, but always a 
dim groping toward, and final achievement of, 
the love of God. Miss O’Brien is here a true 
novelist, coming to grips with human nature 
in all its weakness and strength. . . .” 

Richard Sullivan in the Chicago Tribune: 
“. . . what is uncommon—and what marks 
“For One Sweet Grape” most splendidly—is 
an insight which may only be called moral 
awareness. There is knowledge of good and 
evil in this book. When Ana becomes the 
mistress of Antonio she does so of her own 
will and with full understanding of her sin. 
The resulting dilemma of conscience, the 
drama of moral decision, is magnificently pro- 
jected . . . it is serious work, not to be con- 
fused with any of those recent big gaudy, 
showy, spicy romances which share with it 
the field of the historical past.” 

Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “.. . does 
not lack the ingredients of Forever Amber, 
but it is primarily a study of character and a 
reflection on an historical era. On these last 
counts it is a complete and most exasperating 
failure.... 

“Antonio is represented as a light-hearted 
pagan whose infidelity could not be sinful be- 
cause he did not regard it a serious matter. 
Philip himself is hypocritical, cautious, vain, 
dangerous, the stock figure of the Black leg- 
end. Miss O’Brien spices her love talk with 
long speculations on mortal sin, for which 
purpose she introduces from time to time an 
urbane and liberal Cardinal who is as irritat- 
ingly unreal as the main characters. .. . 

“There are many half-truths . . . concern- 
ing the attitude of the typical Castilian fam- 
ilies. . . . But she fails to capture either the 
religious sense or the vivid personal integrity 
which characterized the outstanding figures of 
the age. . . . If the author did not write so 
well, and if she were not so clearly capable 
of better work, the book might be dismissed 
as a sophisticated tale slanted to entice the 
Amber trade. But Miss O’Brien should be 
more responsible. For One Sweet Grape is a 
major indiscretion.” 

John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “... There 
is . . . something false and dangerous’ in the 
suggestion of the autonomy of passion, the 
disjunction of conscience and honor, the ref- 
erence to a ‘duty of sin.’ The Princess’ repent- 
ance is less lengthily and less vividly treated 
than her trespass.” 
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General Wainwright’s Story 

ed. Robert Considine Doubleday, $3.00 
The Sign: “.. . touching and accurately fac- 
tual. Shorn of all bombast . . . it carries an 
appeal. He pleads that future youth be not 
sacrificed, as were he and his men, on the 
altar of unpreparedness. . . .” 

George T. Eberle in America: “... The au- 
thor learned to write in a military school, 
not in a college of journalism. He is brief, 
always aiming at accuracy, never at effect... . 
This is a notable book and a valuable his- 
torical record.” 


Geoffrey Chaucer of England 

Marchette Chute Dutton, $3.75 
The Sign: “.. . a chatty, lively biography 
and commentary on each of the poet’s works. 
... I doubt that Miss Chute’s is a true mod- 
ern evaluation of Chaucer. . . . It is not 
modern to paint Chaucer at odds with the 
Church; it is Victorian... .” 


Germany in Defeat 

Percy Knauth Knopf, $2.75 
Waldemar Gurian in America: “Percy Knauth 
is widely read as correspondent of Time... 
book is very disappointing. .. . 

“Knauth respects some German Catholic 
priests and Protestant ministers, but he does 
not believe that the Churches can play a role 
in German re-education . . . he makes no 
attempt to substantiate this view. The gen- 
eral reflections on democracy in the USA and 
Russia are rather sentimental... . 

“It remains a mystery why the impressions 
of Knauth had to be put together and pre- 
sented in book form.” 


God Made the Country 

Edward Townsend Booth Knopf, $2.50 
The Catholic World: “... a book for the 
rural life enthuSiasts and for those ‘long in 
city pent’ who wonder what country life has 
to offer... . 

“The author leads us along paths of thought 
at once pleasant and profitable, as he distin- 
guishes genuine pastoral poetry from its vac- 
uous imitation, discusses the proper relation 
of writing to farming, and delves into the 
problem of the artist’s retreat from society. 


The Good Fight 

Manuel Luis Quezon Appleton, $4.00 
The Sign: “... No name is so closely asso- 
ciated with the story of Philippine indepen- 
dence as that of Manuel Luis Quezon... . 
with no effort at dramatization, there are mo- 
ments in this story when the undimmed 
splendor of Filipino loyalty and the unfeigned 
magnanimity of a strong man’s devotion to 
his ideals speak for themselves and lend 
warmth and color to Quezon’s memoirs. .. .” 


A Grammar of Motives 


Kenneth Burke PH, $5.00 
The Commonweal: “... the first volume of 
a trilogy on human relations. . . . succeeding 


parts . . . will be called a ‘Rhetoric of Mo- 
tives’ and a ‘Symbolic of Motives.’ . . . Part 


I deals with the ‘Ways of Placement,’ with 
container and thing contained, with the anti- 
monies of definition, and their scope and re- 
duction. Part II tidily lays the main philos- 
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ophers or schools of philosophy into their 
correct drawers in Mr. Burke’s pentad-bureau. 
Part III deals with dialectic itself. . . . The 
resulting book is very like Gertrude Stein’s 
classic description of Paris: ‘peaceful and excit- 
ing.’ . . . Perhaps the best thing in the whole 
book . . . is Mr. Burke’s account of Marxism, 
that ‘idealism by antithesis.’ Both this and his 
appreciation of Lenin as philosopher are ad- 
mirably clear and forceful. ... ” 


The Great Promise 
Noel Houston R & H, $3.00 
Completely objectionable novel; the jacket’s 
word for it is “lusty.” 
—Riley Hughes 


Grooves of Change 

Viscount Samuel Bobbs, $3.75 
John J. O’Connor in America: “.. . Herbert 
Samuel, the son of a wealthy London banker, 
graduated from Balliol College, Oxford, in... 
1893 and was adopted soon after as Liberal 
candidate for South Oxfordshire. . . . met de- 
feat. . . . After seven more years of effort he 
was again defeated. . . . in 1902 he was 
elected... . 

“During the early years . . . was responsible 


for the famous Children Act of 1908 and. 


other progressive social legislation. . . . he 
was Home Secretary, and (later) High Com- 
missioner of Palestine. . . . He came to see 
that the practical work of the politician, the 
economist and the administrator was still in- 
dispensable but that there was now some- 
thing still more important—the clarification 
of fundamental ideas. He is today of the opin- 
ion that only through the cooperation of men 
of religion, philosophy and science can a body 
of thought be gradually created which may 
rescue the coming generations from the evils 
that have afflicted our own... .” 


Werfel’s Widow 
Gustav Mahler 


Alma Mahler Viking, $5.00 
Max Fischer in The Commonweal: “. . . not 
precisely a new book .. . belated translation 


of a work written by Mahler’s widow (who 
became the wife of the famous poet and nov- 
elist Franz Werfel) . . . a very personal book, 
often more of a self-apologia of the widow 
than a well balanced biography of the com- 
poser. .. . Alma Mahler must be a fascinat- 
ing woman, as she was able to attract two 
great artists of so different character and age 
as were Gustav Mahler and Franz Werfel. . . . 

“. , . @ lot of personal trash is joyfully 
warmed up, hardly to the satisfaction of 
readers eager to learn more about the back- 
ground of Mahler’s creative ego. . . . Alma 
Mahler, influenced by the vogue for psycho- 
analysis, gives certain explanations for under- 
standing him which are flat and without suf- 
ficient perspective... .” 


Her Husband’s House 

Catherine Pomeroy Stewart Scribner, $2.50 
There have been innumerable stories based 
on the jealousies and misunderstandings that 
arise when an American girl marries a for- 
eigner of patrician birth, and Catherine Pom- 
eroy Stewart, in Her Husband’s House, adds 
one more volume to the subject. The setting 
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Center of Information Pro Deo 
“The Apostolate of Public 
Opinion” 

It was a great pleasure to dine in Bos. 
ton with Mrs. Anna M. Brady, Man. 
aging Director of the International 
Union of Centers of Information “Pro 
Deo,” usually referred to as CIP (not 
to be confused with the Catholic Insti- 
tute of the Press, now operating in New 
York). 

CIP furnishes daily and weekly sery- 
ices for the press, radio, and groups of 
specialists in the field of public opinion, 
with the idea of utilizing modern meth- 
ods to introduce religious ideas into 
modern thought. 

We hope to publish an article on the 
subject soon. The aims and history of 
the movement can be found in the book, 
The Apostolate of Public Opinion, 
(Fides, $1.25). 

* * * 


Two New Catholic Magazines 
On the Way 


From Boston to New York, it was my 
good fortune to ride and visit with 
Reverend James M. Gillis, renowned 
and scholarly editor of The Catholic 
World, whose weekly “column” is syn- 
dicated to numerous Catholic newspa- 
pers, but whose blazing genius is to be 
found more sizzlingly expressed in his 
Catholic World editorials—which usual- 
ly run to ten pages. 

In New York, I was invited to lunch 
with a gentleman who is in search of an 
editor for a new family magazine. Plans 
for production and circulation have been 
worked out. It was not until the end of 
our discussion that he gave me a sur- 
prise. I asked him how much money he 
thought was necessary to finance his 
plans. He answered, “We are figuring 
on $750,000!” 

There is also on the way a Catholic 
monthly for men—which I think you'll 
be hearing more about sooner than the 
New York project. 

* * * 


“Books on Trial” on the Air 
in New York 

Taking with me John O’Connor, who 
writes a column for a number of Catho- 
lic papers, and who is one of the con- 
tributors to the book, Molders of Opin- 
ion ($1.75) I visited the studio of radio 
station WHN to see in action a new 
program called ‘Books on Trial.” 
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It was interesting to see a stage set- 
up similar to that depicted for the last 
five years on the cover page of this 
magazine. 

When we originated the idea, some 
of our critics said it was not fair to 
books to indicate that they might be 
subject to question, but the sponsors 
of this series of radio programs seem 
to think differently. 

A jury was selected from the studio 
audience, the author was placed in the 
box, where both the author and the 
book were attacked by a literary editor 
who acted as prosecutor, and defended 
by another literary editor acting as 
counsel for the defense. 

Still another literary editor, Sterling 
North, presided. For a judge, he talked 
too much. 

We have no connection of any kind 
with this BOOKS ON TRIAL radio 
program, which is advertised as being 
sponsored by The Literary Guild. I 
don’t know just how much I should 
feel flattered by having the largest book 
club in the world adopt for a radio pro- 
gram ‘the title we have been using for 
the past five years. 

* * DA 


The Last Story 
A Matter of Ethics 


A theatrical agent got excited when 
he saw an amateur performer who had 
a monkey that played the piano while 
his dog sang a song. 

The agent wanted to hire the act im- 
mediately, but the amateur said, “No. 
It’s not real. It’s a fake. That dog can’t 
sing. Confidentially, the monkey is a 
ventriloquist.” 

* * * 


(Excerpts continued ) 


is modern Italy—the Americans have taken 
Italy by the time the story ends—and the 
clash of temperaments is well depicted, even 
though the author offers no new slant on her 
subject. The real value of the novel lies in 
Miss Stewart’s insight into humble people— 
the servants, and the men and women who 
live in the smaller towns. Though she shows 
them to be weighted with what might be 
called questionable “earthiness,” she is never 
malicious. Even her Pia, the outcast girl who 
became a discordant note in the Cavalierre 
household, is quite real if at times unpleasant. 
The book is well written, and fairly entertain- 
ing—if you have time for a light novel. 
—Courtenay Savage 


B-o-t-M Club 


The Hucksters 
Frederic Wakeman Rinehart, $2.50 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “... The 
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Book-of-the-Month Club should certainly be 
castigated by its subscribers for choosing any- 
thing as obnoxious as this.” 


Independent People 

Halldor Laxness Knopf, $3.00 
Icelandic epic by a Socialistic and evidently 
anti-religious author—translated. 

We are unable to find anything of any 
value in this Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion that justifies reading its 470 pages. 


Philippines 
I See the Philippines Rise 
Carlos P. Romulo ‘ Doubleday, $2.75 
The Sign: “.°. . glitters with his usual bril- 
liant reportorial style and incisive judgments. 


“Romulo can be as breath-taking as the 
best in panoramic descriptions . . . painstaking 
in observation of details. . . . he is ever the 
commentator, and a reliable one at that!” 


Into Siam 
Nicol Smith and Blake Clark Bobbs, $3.50 
John Broderick in America: “.. . In addi- 


tion to their story about official OSS [Office 
of Strategic Services] doings, Smith and Clark 
have included in their book a moment or two 
with General Chennault and Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, as well as a great deal of time 
with that worn oriental literary entourage of 
cobras, tigers, dancing girls and Chinese war 
lords. They have also proved again that it was 
a very curious war.” 


Iran 

William S. Haas Columbia, $3.50 
Max Fischer in The Commonweal: “.. . 
Haas’ book will prove a disappointment to 
the student of contemporary affairs but use- 
ful as an elementary introduction to Iran’s 
history and civilization.” 


The Journals of Charles King Newcomb 

Judith Kennedy Johnson Brown U., $4.00 
The mature work of one who was friend to 
Emerson, Transcendentalist, and Brook Farmer 
in his youth, edited with introductory com- 
ment. Of some Catholic interest because of 
Newcomb’s leanings toward the Church. 

—Riley Hughes 

Lafcadio Hearn 


Vera McWilliams H M, $3.00 


Charles Duffy in The Commonweal: “. 
One leaves Mrs. McWilliams’ book with the 
feeling that Hearn has, after all, little to offer 
beyond his engaging tales, his lush descriptive 
sketches, and the jewelled passages in his 
travel books. .. .” 


Land 

Liam O’ Flaherty Random, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “... a pas- 
sionate story told almost dispassionately. . . . 
the more searing because of the author’s quiet 
objectivity. . . . The characterization is ad- 
mirable, though not superlative. . . . The sus- 
pended priest is more sympathetically por- 
trayed than is his fellow priest in good stand- 
ing. Some scenes involving a landlord’s wife 
and her successive lovers are overexplicit and 
the dialogue is, on occasion, offensive. . . .” 
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Catholic World: “ . a sketch of impov- 
erished older gentry, vulgar upstarts, clergy 
unable for one reason or another to control 
their people . . . the characters are puppets 
rather than persons, and the story is told in a 
down-at-the-heel style with much display of 
the author’s customary bad taste... .” 

“The messy tale will hardly add to the lit- 
erary reputation of the author.” 

See Review. 


The Land and the People of India 

Manorama R. Modak Lippincott, $2.00 
The Catholic World: “... much information 
with regard to the people of India, their his- 
tory, their customs, their difficulties. . . . good 
reading for the school girls of any country; 
but they will scarcely gather from its pages 
even a reasonably comprehensive notion of 
India.” 


Ernie Pyle 

Last Chapter 

Ernie Pyle Holt, $2.50 
Augustine P. Hennessy, C.P., in The Sign: 
' . Inhuman wars are still fought by very 
human men. . . . These are the men about 
whom Ernie Pyle loved to write . . . we see 
those men as Ernie saw them in the Pacific 
theater.... | 

“You cannot read one of Pyle’s books with- 
out catching on to his genius for making 


friends. . . . People live on these pages and 
you'll like to meet them... .” 
Last Leaves 

Stephen Leacock D M, $2.50 
The Catholic World: “ . Leacock’s niece 


. has gathered together a score of her late 
uncle’s articles . . . most of them are light, 
sparkling essays. . . . The serious articles deal 
with inflation, the gold standard, the friend- 
ship between the United States and Canada, 
an apology for the British Empire... . 

“A brief preface gives us an excellent sketch 
of the many-sided, versatile Leacock. .. .” 


Let’s Visit Mexico 

Byron Steele McBride, $3.00 
A completely up-to-date guide to travel in 
Mexico—date on places of historical and ar- 
tistic interest, break-down on expenses, pho- 
tographs, etc. Not up-to-date are Mr. Steele’s 
stale “facts” on the Church. One of the most 
curious items is the information that the por- 
trait of the Virgin of Guadalupe “was canon- 
ized by the Vatican.” 

—Riley Hughes 


Reader’s Digest 

Little Wonder 

John Bainbridge R & H, $2.00 
The Sign: “ . . . From fifteen hundred charter 
subscriptions, the Reader’s Digest has expand- 
ed its clientele to some twelve millions. . . . In 
seeking the formula for the Digest’s success, 
Bainbridge points his finger at its sales talk of 
giving the best in current periodical literature 

. . in simplified, rarefied form. The Digest 
reader is convinced he is covering the choicest 
selections of the day. . . . A highly readable 
little book, valuable most of all because it 
scrutinizes a symptom of our age; the par- 
ticular symptom being a magazine that pro- 
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poses to give a short cut to culture, knowl- 
edge, and a superior penetration into the 
problems of the day.” 


Lustre in the Sky 


Countess Waldick Doubleday, $2.75 
R.R.S. in Extension: “... a novel of in- 
trigue . . . with an almost unbelievable num- 


ber of love affairs. . . It would seem that 
the rulers of Europe (1815) and their repre- 
sentatives were a most immoral outspoken 
and shameless lot. Adult.” 


The Member of the Wedding 

Carson McCullers HM, _ 50 
Francis Downing in The Commonweal: 
she deals with four days in the life - that 
incomprehension in life—a girl who has not 
ceased to be a girl, and who, yet, has put on 
womanhood. . . . a good piece of writing in 
the sense that it starts ideas, germinates recol- 
lections, prompts beliefs, urges thought... .” 


Mid-America 


Midwest at Noon 

Graham Hutton U. Chicago, $3.50 
John Broderick in The Commonweal: “Mr. 
Hutton is an Englishman who came to the 
United States in 1937 and stayed on during 
most of the war years as Director of the Of- 
fice of British Information in the Midwest... . 

“ . . his book is well above the average 
traveler’s record and he may feel quite cer- 
tain that after reading it his friends in the 
Midwest won’t go away mad. Everyone gets a 
fair shake... . 

“ ..a good book (a better one, for exam- 
ple, than Mr. Denis Brogan’s recent work 
about Americans). ...” 

See BOT review. 


Minerva’s Progress: Tradition and 
Dissent in American Culture 

Alfred E. Cohn H B, $2.00 
The Commonweal: “Dr. Cohn, a specialist in 
heart diseases and rheumatic fevers and a 
trained scientist, has read amazingly far 
afield... 

“ . He writes easily in a distinguished 
style. . . . challenges complaisant thought in 
quotable sentences; yet he will jolt or exhil- 
arate his reader only in so far as that worthy 
accepts tradition and resents dissent or wor- 
ships dissent and detests tradition. . 

“In a world adrift, Dr. Cohn insists that 
dissent, democracy, science, and history have 
destroyed isolation and made ‘citizenship in 
this world as a whole’ something which can 
no longer be postponed... .” 


Miss Bunting 

Angela Thirkell Knopf, $2.50 
Riley Hughes in America: “ .. . static, placid 
novel of a changeless England amid change .. . 
the book is strangely bifurcated into irrespon- 
sible snobbery on the one hand and yet has 
the legitimately light touch of a Jane Austen- 
Trollope-Wodehouse lineage . . . the serious 
business of the book concerns the social am- 
bitions of a Mr. Adams (self-made but not a 
gentleman) and his bouncing, boyish daughter 
Hester to find social acceptance in middle- 
class Hallbury. . . . there is fun, too, and it is 
light and gentle. ...” — 
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Mistress of the White House 

Helen L. Morgan Westminster, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . a biographical novel, pre- 
sents a vivid, colorful, and historically accu- 
rate portrayal of the life of Dolly Madison 
from the years 1782-1814. .. 


Russia 
Must We Fight Russia? 

Ely Culbertson Winston, $1.00 
Edward Skillin, Jr., in The Commonweal: 
“. . . The real threat to American security 
embodied in Hitler and the Japanese warlords 
has now been supplanted by a threat which 
perhaps actually and without question poten- 
tially is even greater. 


“Soviet Russia is . . . far richer in territory, 
men and raw materials . . . has thousands of 
her obedient agents already entrenched in this 


country in key positions—labor leaders, writ- . 


ers and editors, even government officials. . . . 

“. . The superiority we have in the atom 
bomb which we, in utter folly, introduced into 
the technique of warfare has but two or three 
years to run. Our vaunted industrial superior- 
ity can hardly last at best for more than an- 
other decade. 


“Since 1943 we have steadily been losing 
ground politically; time is decidedly and ir- 
revocably against us . . . the UN comes more 
and more to be an instrument for using up 
time, prolonging chaos and incertitude, fore- 
stalling any international action against ag- 
gression. ... 

“. . . Mr. Culbertson’s convincing pam- 
phlet . . . faces up to all these things .. . 
he believes that something definite can be 
done. . . . proposes . . . a simple but com- 


prehensive three-point plan of United Nations, 


reform. . . . It is realistic politically and psy- 
chologically; it is concrete... . 

. His main problem is how to win over 
enough of his fellow-Americans to bring about 
effective popular pressure. He has ideas about 
that, too.” 


My Lady of Cleves 

Margaret Campbell Barnes Macrae-Smith, $2.75 
America: “Anne of Cleves was the fourth wife 
of King Henry VIII of England. ... At the 
opening of this story Henry is discussing 
with his statesmen the desirability of taking 
another wife. They are strongly in favor of it 
so as to strengthen the Protestant party, but 
Henry is reluctant to be driven into matri- 
mony by mere diplomacy... . 

“Though there are some passages of crude 
sensuality, the telling of the story brings out 
charmingly the spiritual superiority of the re- 
pudiated queen and the contrasting sordidness 
of the court factions.” 


Eisenhower 

My Three Years with Eisenhower 

Harry C. Butcher S&S, $3.00 
William H. Shriver in The Sign: “... very 
easy reading and is made most interesting by 
its warm and intriguing intimacy. Captain 
Harry Butcher was Naval Aide to General Ike 
and kept a day-to-day account. ... 

“... mot a book for the avid historian, but 
rather for those of us who like to peer behind 
the scenes and see in their more personal 


lives the men who lead us and even share 
with them their trials . . . worries . . . hap. 
piness... ” 


Mysteries’ End: An Investigation of the 
Last Days of the Medieval 
Religious Stage 

Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Yale, $3.00 

That Tudor repression, not the new tastes of 
a jaded public nor popular religious revulsion 
for the Old Faith, is the sole cause of the 
sudden end of religious drama in England js 
Father Gardiner’s ably presented thesis. The 
book is a few shades too scholarly, perhaps, 
for the general reader, but its fine work will, 
one hopes, soon be re-echoed in popular work, 
A fine book for Catholic schools and colleges 
to place beside the work of Sister Madeleva 
and that of the late Father Lawrason Riggs, 

—Riley Hughes 


Granger Ryan in The Commonweal: “Let this 
book be immediately and warmly commended 
as a fine piece of scholarship, and a work of 
rich interest to those who are familiar with 
the medieval religious drama, or who are con- 
cerned with the historical background of the 
Shakespearean stage. Father Gardiner’s pur- 
pose in this essay is to treat fully of the rea- 
sons for the discontinuance of the medieval 
religious plays, particularly in England... . 
a work for specialists in the history of the 
late medieval drama . . . neither apologetical 
nor apologetic. ... 


“  .. it is a pity that Father Gardiner’s 
essay is not of more general interest. Perhaps 
he will some day amplify his material, and 
present us with a rounded study of the me- 
dieval drama... .” 


Mabel C. Livingston in The Catholic World: 
“. ,. a short book of only 129 pages . 
primarily a book for scholars, but the style is 
so clear, simple and direct that anyone inter- 
ested in the subject will enjoy it notwithstand- 
ing the long Latin quotations and the tanta- 
lizing notes in German, French and Medieval 
English.” 


A Negro’s Faith in America 

Spencer Logan Mac, $1.75 
Paul Haller in The Sign: “... Although the 
reasoning sometimes seems confused by mod- 
ern pseudo-scientific theories, the suggestions 
for bettering race relations have value and 
significance.” 


The New Poland 

Irving Brant Int. U. Press, $1.50 
O. Halecki in the Catholic World: “The 
American reader must be seriously warned 
against this well advertised booklet in which 
Mr. Brant has re-edited and expanded his re- 


ports and articles published in The Chicago 


Sun and in The New Republic. ...” 


Nicodemus 

Dorothy Walworth H M, $2.50 
Thomas J. Fitzmorris in America: “ .. . St. 
Simon’s, °a fashionable Protestant church, at- 
tracts three of New York’s faithless. . . Dr. 
Tatum, the eloquent rock on which St. ‘Sim- 
on’s rests, has lost his faith. But the new dis- 
pensation triumphs in melodrama. . . 

“The characters: move in a non-sectarian 
void, and the one significant recognition of 
Catholicism results in absurdity. . . 
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« |. Miss Walworth, far from solving the 
problem of evil, makes obeisance to it by 
excursions into Freudian sex which are char- 
acteristically adult without being mature.” 


No Better Land 

Laban C. Smith Mac; $2.75 
Story of a Wisconsin farmer and his eight 
children, all of whom he hopes will love the 


land as he does. Lacking any substantial - 


qualities, or other than materialistic ideas, 
there is nothing of importance to the story 
that justifies the time necessary for feading. 


Much in Demand 
Our Own Kind 

Edward McSorley Harper, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “The Irish in 
America are the subject .. . a kind of Provi- 
dence, R. I., version of A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. Inevitably it will be compared with 
Miss Smith’s novel and with A. J. Cronin’s 
The Green Years; it is easily the best of the 
three. . . 

“ |. . a homely, sharply colored tapestry 
of people, things, incidents hilarious and 
poignant, the warp and woof of life in an 
impecunious Irish community in the second 
decade of the present century .. . a flavor- 
some book, not without vulgarity and scab- 
rous speech, but, as a whole, true to reality 
and likable. . . ” 


John M. Flynn in the Chicago Tribune: “ . 
one of the finest novels to see print in a long 
time. Eloquent, flamingly so at times; warm- 
ly human, riotously humorous, and, in every 
whisper and thought of it, infused with that 
true wisdom which is born in the heart, Our 
Own Kind is a story which takes tenacious 
hold of the attention, and burns characters, 
scenes, and sayings indelibly into the mem- 
om...” 


Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “ .. . Like 
many novels in our current naturalistic tra- 
dition some of the incidents and many of the 
persons are unpleasant; unlike those novels 
Mr. McSorley’s characters do not seem to be 
unreal. His is the harshness not of the grim 
and unbelieving observer but of the honest 
and unskilled literary craftsman . . . the bas- 
ic story of the friendship between the child 
Willie and his grandfather is heartwarming, 
and will evoke memories in every Irish neigh- 
borhood. . . ” 


Bernardine Kielty in Book of the Month Club 
News: “. . . above all it is the living, pulsing, 
ever-present Catholic Church. Evelyn Waugh 
wrote about Catholicism from the cerebral 
slant of the converted intelligentsia. Our Own 
Kind is Catholicism that is as much a part 
of the lives of its people as the bread they 
—..” 


John Broderick in The Commonweal: “ .. . 
The activity in this novel takes place in a 
poor and sometimes elemental Irish neighbor- 
hood in Providence, Rhode Island . . . just 
before the first World War, so there are bound 
to be some comparisons with Betty Smith’s 
-.. Irish in Brooklyn. I much prefer Mc- 
Sorley .. . The main string . . . the plans and 
ambitions of an unlettered Irish immigrant 
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for his orphaned grandson—runs_ through 
some dangerous emotional territory . . . fan- 
tasy and genuine religious emotion are wisely 
limited by examples of the Irish genius for 
vulgarity. . . Fortunately, Mr. McSorley is 
always able to distinguish between things that 
are vulgar and things that are merely un- 
pleasant and tedious . . . a fine novel.” 


Philosophy in American Education 

Brand Blanshard and Others Harper, $3.00 
Edward B. Jordan in The Catholic World: 
“ |. . topical headings of the three parts into 
which the work is divided: ‘The Contempo- 
rary Situation,’ ‘The Task of Philosophy,’ and 
‘The Teaching of Philosophy’ . . . the ground 
has not been merely scratched but thorough- 
ly surveyed . . . a contribution which no 
teacher of philosophy and no one concerned 
with the current problems of liberal education 
can afford to ignore.” 


Labor Supply and Demand 


Planning for Jobs 

ed. Fitch and Taylor Blakiston, $3.75 
America: “About 36,000 entries were sub- 
mitted to the Pabst Postwar Employment 
Contest. Seventeen of the prize-winning es- 
says have already been published .. The 
editors, members of the Columbia University 
Department of Economics, have arranged the 
material into two broad categories: measures 
affecting the demand for labor and measures 
affecting the supply of labor. . . I think we 
should go out of our way to congratulate the 
Pabst Brewing Company for their sponsorship 
of this project. It marks a high point in busi- 
ness leadership and constructive thinking. . . 
To me the great merit of the work lies in its 
juxtaposition of, and critical commentary on, 
the opposing schools of thought. The Amer- 
ican people must and should make their own 
decision on these problems.” 


A Pocketful of Pebbles 

Jan Struther HB, $3.50 
E. V. R. Wyatt in The Commonweal: “... 
will be sought out by the admirers of Mrs. 
Miniver (of which I am one), but some of 
the pebbles might better have been allowed 
to slip through the publishers’ fingers.” 


Poland 

Poland’s Rights to Justice 

Andrew J. Krzesinski D-A, $2.00 
Dr. Melchior Palyi in the Chicago Tribune: 
“ .. . Prof. Krzesinski, an outstanding Polish 
philosopher and sociologist, offers a short and 
poignant analysis of this ‘unprecedented be- 
trayal of a nation by her allies,’ written in a 
language that is moving, by its very brevity 
and simplicity. . . ” 


Morbid—Macabre 

The Power and the Glory 

Graham Greene Viking, $2.50 
Thomas M. Flynn, S.T.L., in The Priest: 
“|. . The Roman martyrs gave the Church 
its start; the unnamed priest of this novel 
proves that it is going to last, in spite of hell 
and human weakness. . . The three heroes of 
the book are God, the Church, and the Priest- 
hood. . . His remarkable gifts of style and 
imagination (and they are remarkable), his 
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mastery of mood, atmosphere, and suspense, 
are as evident here as in his other books, but 
his subject is more important. He is not only 
entertaining but instructing. And he knows 
what he’s talking about... ” 


Henry A. MacEnery in The Monitor (San 
Francisco): “ .. . While this study results 
in a powerful analysis of the soul of a haunted 
victim of circumstance . . . we hesitate to rec- 
ommend it to any but the curious who in- 
explicably thrive on such stuff . . . nowadays 
popularizations of the morbid and the ma- 
cabre are in fashion, but as far as we are 
concerned they can be reserved for the delec- 
tation of those who have stomachs strong 
enough to relish them. . . 

“ ... this is not a very pretty story and 
the zest of the author will not be balanced 
by the pleasure of the readers. . . ” 


Public Men 
ed. J. T. Salter Chapel Hill, $4.00 
The Commonweal: “ . . . portraits of twenty- 


seven prominent Americans holding or seeking 
office . . . a series of opinionated, persuasive 
analyses rather than an attempt at complete 
objectivity. . . 

“It is informative enough to raise the ques- 
tion of organizational reform in Congress . . . 
in critical times the danger of entrusting au- 
thority to men of such little competence for 
their positions points to the need of severe 
structural reform.” 


David Bulman, C.P., in The Sign: “ ... on 
the whole a valuable ensemble. The men who 
wrote [these 27 sketches] are professors and 
newspapermen. . . 

“ ,.. a reader does not have to be politi- 
cal minded to derive benefit from glancing at 
this parade of politicians.” 


Popular—tIrish 
The Quiet Man 

Patrick Purcell Putnam, $2.50 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. in America: “ ... 
warm, funny, nostalgic, sentimental and im- 
bedded in the faith . . . an Irish book that 
has a lot to say about Irish politics, and of 
the Black-and-Tan days; at that, and which 
nevertheless never raises its voice to the strid- 
ency of partisanship. It is the story of a won- 
derfully well-rounded character, Peter O’Dea, 
the schoolmaster, the quiet man .. . 

“The agonies of oppression and civil war 
are muted in the background and swell, at 
times, into conflict with the quiet voices of 
the main story .. . there is no note of bit- 
terness, such as we find giving an unripe- 
persimmon taste to the stories of an O’Casey 
and an O’Flaherty.” 


Catholic World: “If you want to give a 

stranger a chunk of Ireland, without an ax to 

grind, here it is in all its quiet beauty.” 
-Reviewed. 


The Reasonable Shores 
G. B. Stern Mac, $2.75 


Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Tribune: “ ... 
much more than reasonably charming.” 


New York Herald Tribune: “ .. . the story 
is of a young girl’s struggle toward an ac- 
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ceptance of life, or compromise with it, that 
may come with maturity. .. In it... are 
the vigor and sureness inherent in Miss Stern’s 
work and even more than her usual subtle- 
ae. 

See forthcoming BOT review. 


The Remembered Face of Treland 
Josephine Hunt Raymond W & F, $2.50 
Richard Sullivan in Chicago Tribune: “ ... 
a sequence of something over a hundred 
poems ... a testament of love for Ireland. 
. The sincerity of her tribute, the honesty 
of her love, and the accuracy of her knowl- 
edge combine to give her writing a genuine 


fervor . . . spirit . . . is so constantly one of 
celebration that the effect .. . is faintly 
monotonous... ” 
India 
Restless India 
Lawrence K. Rosinger Holt, $2.00 


The Catholic World: “ . a survey of cur- 
rent events in India, prepared by the Far 
Eastern expert of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion . . . pertinent information packed into 
small compass. . . ” 


Road from Olivet 
Edward F. Murphy Bruce, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in Catholic Transcript : 
. The style of this wooden fantasy is 
overblown, lush, plethoric . . . such a style as 
was once used in extended ‘pulpit discourses, 
but which, even in the days of its popularity, 
was not good. The characters are far from 
convincing human beings. . . ” 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “ ... This 
kind of work will be relished by a special, 
and obviously numerous, audience. Written in 
a stately prose utilizing all shades of purple, 
it is instinct with fervent admiration of the 
subject. But it pictures her as something other 
than human... 

“As history, this work is, as the author 
points out, unfactual; as a study of sanctity 
it is seriously deficient; as a novel, it is medi- 
ocre.” 


Reviewed. 
Too Bad! 
San Antonio: City in the Sun 
Green Peyton remeahng $3.00 


J. M. Hayes in The Commonweal: ; 
Series of feature articles, held wn i mest 
ly by geography . . . fairly pleasant reading 

. facts, legends, rumors, opinions and 
guesses about San Antonio’s remote and re- 
cent past. . . The book is marred by the au- 
thor’s cynical yet smirking references to 
adultery and prostitution . . . he remarks 
their prevalence with something like a chuckle, 
and builds such a picture of sex excesses in 
the city that one might suppose no young 
woman safe on the streets, day or night, un- 
less surrounded by armored cars... ” 


Sarah Mandrake 


Maggie-Owen Wadelton Bobbs, $2.75 


The Catholic World: “In these days of the 
psychopathic study and the ultra-realistic 
novel, one revels in a ghost satyr such as 
this, and finds the author’s gift for phantasy 
doubly inviting.” 


* 
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Childish Optimism 

Science, Liberty and Peace 

Aldous Huxley Harper, $1.00 
Anne Fremantle in The Commonweal: “... 
The true terror, as Mr. Huxley has most elo- 
quently demonstrated in his Brave New 
World and now makes again abundantly 
clear, is that by controlling press and radio, 
by dictating the form as well as the content 
of education: by being able to use the best- 
armed secret police in history, the scientifically 
armed rulers may so far suborn the will and 
seduce the consent of the governed that for 
these the light which lighteth every man be- 
comes darkness. . . Mr. Huxley ends on a note 
which, after his grave warnings, seems one of 
childish optimism; that technicians and scien- 
tists . . . should swear an oath that they 
will not take improper advantage of their 
position, but always remember their responsi- 
bilities towards suffering humanity... ” 


Set. Mickey and General Ike 
cKeogh and Lockridge Putnam, $2.00 


The only personal biography of Eisenhower 
that is truly intimate and revealing. McKeogh, 
the General’s valet, writes refreshingly and 
humorously of a man, not a General—and a 
man who was in truth “hero to his valet.” 
Military affairs were not half so important to 
Mickey as Gen. Ike’s happiness; this is a 
soul-stirring quest for that happiness, under 
the clouds of war. 

—Frank Haley 


The Shakepeares and “The Old Faith” 

John Henry de Groot King’s Crown, $3.00 
E. V. R. Wyatt in The Commonweal: “... 
Mr. de Groot has sifted with such meticulous 
thoroughness all the known facts about 
Shakespeare’s parents, schoolmasters and the 
traces of theological bias in his poetry that, 
until new evidence be unearthed, his study 
should be definitive. His conclusion is that 
John Shakespeare was a practicing Catholic 
and that William was brought up in a Cath- 
olic home, but that sofar no evidence has 
been found that the poet, as a man, ever pro- 
fessed the Old Faith.” 

See forthcoming review. 


Shakespeare’s History Plays 

E. M. W. Tiliyard Mac, $3.00 
E. V. R. Wyatt in The Commonweal: “... 
faith . . . was still the ozone of the philosophic 
thought which Shakespeare breathed in Lon- 
don and which Professor Tillyard makes the 
basis for a study of the historical plays, en- 
dowing them thereby with a new and most 
interesting importance . . . While not recom- 
mended to the casual reader, Professor Till- 
yard offers rich emolument to the not too 
casual Shakespearean student together with a 
scholar’s sympathetic survey of Elizabethan 
literature... ” 


The Shelley Legend 
Robert Metcalf Smith and Others Scribner, $5.00 
Joseph 3, Reilly in The Catholic World: 
. This is a fascinating book one of whose 
prime merits is the authors’ honest desire not 
to dim the glory of Shelley, the poet, but 
to discover the real man Shelley so long con- 
cealed beneath the sentimentalism and mis- 
taken piety of his worshipers.” 
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Recommended 

Silent Is the Vistula 

Irena Orska LG, $3.0 
Virgilia Peterson in the New York Heral 
Tribune: “ .. . the first personal account of 
the Warsaw uprising to be published . . , 
tells her story without pretensions, concealing 
neither fright, tears nor fatigue .. . not 
book for the squeamish . . . should be read 
not for its literary merit but, in spite of the 
rather poor translation, for its high human. 
Se gs 


N. Elizabeth Monroe in The Sign: “ ... The 
tragedy is muted; there is no attempt to point 
up barbarism and outrage, but the mere facts 
are horrifying. . . There is, it seems, no in- 
human cruelty that men will not practice on 
their victims, but also no limit to the heroic 
stature ordinary men can reach when the spir- 
it of a people is threatened with destruction, 
. Reading this book may help us discharge 
the duty we owe them (the Polish people), 


Sin and Science 

Dyson Carter Heck-Cattell, $2.50 
David Bulman, C.P. in The Sign: “ ... The 
thesis of this book is that both religion and 
science have had a chance to rid society of 
[the social vices] and have failed. . . 

“There are many misstatements. . . And 
though the author seems zealously sincere, he 
gives little evidence of adequate philosophical 
foundations for his task. His being a Con- 
munist doesn’t help matters.” 


Singing Waters 

Ann Bridge Mac, $2.75 
Fanny Butcher in Chicago Tribune: “... 
primarily a sympathetic fictional guide book 
of a country and its people. . . One feels... 
that one has actually been to Albania on4 
most meticulously planned and executed tout, 
has missed no spot of interest, has had the 
customs, modes of life, and dreams of the 
inhabitants thoroly analyzed by one of thos 
rare travelers who is always immensely thrilled 
by the experiences of new places . . . theme 
. . . is the rejuvenation of the heroine . .. 
thru her return to the simple life and to 
the service of others. 

“Many American readers will feel that th 
author has an idea that America is a good 
deal what’s wrong with the world. .. ” 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “ >... not # 
much a novel as the arguing of a thesis and 
the unreeling of a technicolor travelogue. It 
characters are superficially drawn, its action 
slow and tenuous, its conflict more in th 
realm of discussion than in that of living ..: 
nevertheless a thought-provoking parable. It 
diagnosis and illustration of some of the prit 
cipal ills of our civilization are unexceptioi 
able and to the point... ” 


Hollywooden 

Something Between 

Marian Cockrell Harper, $2.9 
The Sign: “A Hollywooden Penrod is th 
pivot of Mrs. Cockrell’s latest effort. . . . Ti 
author has a talent for writing naturally and 
entertainingly about ordinary people in 0 
nary circumstances [with] authenticity 
charm. .. 
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« . , after a fairly promising start, she 
gets off into another genre. . . Once in this 
morass, she struggles to little effect.” 


The Sooner to Sleep 
Frederic F. Van de Water DS & P, $2.50 


Mary Stack McNiff in America: “ ... Mr. 
Van de Water writes, not with Marquand’s 
cool and tolerant detachment, nor yet with 
Lewis’ bilious cynicism, but with warmth and 
affection even when he is not satirical. . . ” 


The Slovaks: Their History 
and Traditions 

Peter P. Yurchak Obrana Press, $2.00 
The Catholic World: “ . . . undertakes to 
dear up the existing confusion in this country 
as to their place in European civilization .. . 
not a formal history, but rather a series of 
historical and biographical narratives . ... well 
serves its purpose.” 


States of Grace 

Francis Steegmuller R & H, $2.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “ . . . a pois- 
onous burlesque, a virulently spiteful diatribe 
which, while striving desperately to foul ev- 
erything Catholic, succeeds, by its excesses, 
merely in giving an appalling picture of the 
author’s mind. . . 

“ |, . It is the second of three novels, 
either published recently or soon to appear, 
which are carriers of bigotry and should be 
generally known as such.” 

See Comments. 


Suitors and Suppliants 

Stephen Bonsal Prentice-Hall Inc., $3.50 
Marian Dudley Atherton in The Sign: “... 
Bonsal and Colonel House met quite by 
chance in Berlin in 1915. Becoming close 
friends .. . Bonsal aided House at the Paris 
Peace Conference. . . It is sad reading, this 
book. For in 1919 the world was starry-eyed 
with Wilsonian idealism and hopes of lasting 
peace. And yet, a generation has come and 
many of that generation have gone. . . And 
still the little nations are suitors and sup- 
pliants. In conjunction with Unfinished Busi- 
ness, which told of the founding of the League 
and the formulation of the Covenant, this 
book forms a record historically invaluable.” 


That Hideous Strength 
C.S. Lewis Mac, $3.00 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., in America: “The 
fantastic and spiritual trilogy which Lewis be- 
gan in Out of the Silent Planet and continued 
in Perelandra here draws to an end. . . I 
know of no multiple-decker among the lit- 
erature of modern times which approaches 
Lewis’ three in depth and spiritual insight and 
i dramatic interest . . . what Lewis deals 
with throughout the three volumes is a colos- 
sal conflict between good and evil. . . 

“A summary of any of Lewis’ fantastic 
Works always makes them sound somewhat 
Buck Rogerish. They most definitely are not 
+». There is . . . a spiritual insight that 

out on page after page... ” 


Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., in The Catholic 
World: “The plain fact is that Mr. Lewis has 
too many exceptional gifts. They sprout all 
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over his latest work, draining away strength 
from a story which drastic pruning could 
have made timely and rousing. . . 

“ . .. most readers will agree that the 
author’s flair for the occult has run away with 
him and that a less esoteric masterpiece would 
have been more profitable to a greater num- 
ber.” 


See Review. 


Literary Guild 

Then and Now 

Somerset Maugham Doubleday, $2.50 

Machiavelli, just following his marriage, 
was sent as an emissary (and spy) to Caesar 
Borgia. The infamous qualities for which both 
men are famed are featured, but, since these 
are insufficient, a sex plot is added. A barren 
husband needs an heir. His wife’s mother, a 
fat priest, and Machiavelli plot to send the 
husband to pray at an alleged “miraculous” 
shrine, during which time Machiavelli is to 
seduce the wife—who agrees, at her mother’s 
urging. The plot fails. 

There is no basis for recommendation to 
any class of reader. 


Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., in America: “ . 
cynical, worldly and verges on an atmosphere 
of parlor sniggering, if not onto that of the 
smoking-car guffaw. . . The story is slight. 
Maugham began to think about how Machia- 
velli might have done to write his play 
Mandragola, and conceived the idea that it 
must be autobiographical. So, we have here 
the imagined experience. . . 

“ . . There is a great deal of historical 
background thrown in, a fair outlining of the 
turbulent politics of the day, one venal monk 
who connives at pandering, and other un- 
lovely characters, clerical and lay... ” 


Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Progressive Movement 

George E. Mowry U. Wisconsin, $4.00 
Henry Steele Commager in New York Her- 
ald Tribune: “ .. . careful but lively study 
of Roosevelt and the Progressive movement 
focuses on the period from 1912 to 1916; a 
prologue covers the years from the accession 
of Roosevelt to the Presidency and an epi- 
logue, the second Wilson administration . . . 


scholarly, critical and original . . . informat- 
ive, entertaining. . . ” 
This Side of Innocence 

Taylor Caldwell Scribner, $3.00 
Extension: “ . . . emphasis is placed on the 
evil effects of unregulated human emotions 
and passions. . . 


“ |. . satisfying, elemental drama’ of the 
sorrows of ‘The faithless wife, the betrayed 
husband, the scheming villian’ .. . 

“Her characters being ‘respectable’ pagans, 
it is not surprising that they have a loose 
concept of the marriage bond. Adult.” 

See BOT review. 


Through the Storm 

Philip Gibbs Doubleday, $2.75 
The Catholic World: “ . . . The author is not 
too successful with our American vernacular, 
nor too understanding of American character. 
This book, like his others, is a medium of Sir 
Philip’s personal convictions, and as such 
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makes interesting reading. . . you will find 
this Irish story of faith and heroism as re- 
freshing as the air of the Kerry Mountain 
country on a day of sunshine . . . a charm- 
ing picture of Catholic Ireland. . . ” 


OPA? 
Tomorrow—Without Fear 
Chester Bowles SS, $1.00 
The Sign: “ . .. based upon wide business 


and governmental experience. It sounds a clear 
call for the elimination of the blatant ills of 
our economic system through the proper use 
of the nation’s enormous resources. . . One of 
the best sections of this book is devoted to 
the state’s role in a free economy . . . sus- 
taining the market .. . striving to reach 


maximum free competition . . . raising mini- 
mum wages .. . extending social security 
. . . bringing taxes up to date . . . planning 


to build homes . . . Mr. Bowles is planning 
for a full-employment economy in which 


there will be jobs and opportunities for 
| 
Tangled—Sensational 
Top Secret 
Ralph Ingersoll HB, $3.00 


Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., in The Catholic 
World: “ . . . distinguished less by its dis- 
closure of official plans than by its critical 
comments on alleged mistakes and rivalries. . . 
Each of the fifteen chapters of this volume 
has something of the unity and . . . of a mag- 
azine story. Put together, they fascinate the 
reader with vivid, intimate views of the plan- 
ning, the fluctuations, the eventual success of 
a campaign that ranks among the most sig- 
nificant in military history. . . 

“ . .. interesting indeed; but how much 
of it are we to accept as true? Certainly we 
get a very different picture of Arnheim from 
Butcher’s My Three Years with Eisenhower. 

. anyone who looks around the world a 
year after V-E Day—-seeing the Soviet ruling 
behind an iron curtain and following a uni- 
lateral path . . . may well reflect that... 
the treaty, not the battle is the pay-off. . . 

“ ... Mr. Ingersoll . . . is more naive than 
most of us. He believes that to think of the 
Russians as having aggressive ambitions is 
‘dangerous nonsense’; he seems never to have 
heard that Russia has robbed nations of their 
independence and condoned orgies of crime in 
occupied areas. . . 

“Readers will have no easy job then, in 
separating the factual from the imaginary in 
this tangled product of sensational journal- 
ism.” 


The Commonweal: “ . . . One predicts, how- 
ever, that if it is not made required reading 
for our future generals at the ‘Point,’ it will 
at least be read by generations of Plebes 
and/or First Classmen, with much profit. In- 
gersoll makes of military training a fine art. 
The word for it is virtuosity.” 


China 
The Torrents of Spring 
Robert Payne D M, $2.75 
John Hay in The Commonweal: “ . . . With 
all its romantic love for things Chinese, I 
should not think that the book would give a 
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Westerner much of a basis for understanding 
famine and war in China. . . The author’s 
western idealism gets in the way of the sub- 
stance of his book. . . If Robert Payne’s ro- 
mantic and image-loving style seems to ob- 
scure our understanding of China’s political 
realities, it is no less harmful to his characters 
and plot. It may be ‘poetical’ but it is cer- 
tainly not poetry, and it loses much of the 
strength of prose by its drifting language. 
. . . Anyone who has been as much praised 
for his style as Robert Payne should be 
brought to task...” 


The Twins of Nuremberg 
Hermann Kesten Fischer, $3.00 
Nevel about disintegration, personal and 
national; a highly ambiguous torrent of ob- 
jectionable material. Definitely not recom- 
mended. 
—Riley Hughes 


The Unbroken Heart 

Robert Speaight Basilian, $2.50 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., in America: “... 
a_ psychological story of the efforts of a young 
Irishman, raised with no faith by a brilliant, 
domineering aunt, to find a foundation for 
his life. His father had been killed in the 
Easter Rebellion . . . and had gone through 
much the same struggle as his son is now en- 
gaged in, but had found peace and faith at 


the last . .. a thoughtful and mature 
book. . 
Paul H. Hallett in The Register: “...a 


psychological novel centering about the « or- 
phaned son of a leader of the Dublin rebel- 
lion in 1916 . . . too intellectual for most 
readers, but is first rate for the thoughtful 
few.” 

See review. 


The Unforeseen 

Dorothy Macardle Doubleday, $2.50 
Thomas Sugrue in The New York Times: 
“ |. . Dorothy Macardle, author of that ex- 
cellent ghost story, ‘The Uninvited,’ has chosen 
for her plot material an extraordinary case of 
paranormal precognition . . . a new kind of 


mystery story, well-planned and _ well-ex- 
ecuted...” 
Moral Robots 
Values for Survival 
Lewis Mumford H B, $3.00 


J. N. Moody in The Commonweal: “... Mr. 
Mumford .. . is an opponent of the mechan- 
istic and materialistic interpretation of life, 
and an advocate of a reaffirmation of object- 
ive moral standards . . . a forthright critic of 
modern culture, and . . . unsparing with his 
blows. His analysis of the liberal creed and 
of the dogma of progress are the best short 
treatments I have seen. . . No prophet has 
ever castigated his people so severely. . . 

“We have become a race of moral robots, 
practical nihilists. . . 

“The author sees no difference between the 
Hitler and Stalin dictatorships, and a victory 
of either would be equally catastrophic. . . 

“ |. . there is much that is controvertible 
in these packed pages. His demand for a mora- 
torium on scientific invention and his plans 
for representation in a world organization 
are chimerical. . . He attacks the Vatican for 
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its ‘friendship’ with fascism, while the democ- 
racies were in peril. It is inconceivable that 
he does not know ‘Mit brennender Sorge’ 
and ‘Non Abbiamo Bisogno,’ to name but two 


available documents. .. ” 
Virgil 

F.J. H. Letters S & W, $2.00 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “ .. . first 


part of his essay is an intensive critical study 
of the technique of Virgil’s poetry on a level 
which makes his book an invaluable aid to 
the student of literature. . . 
“a triumph of condensation. . . 
See Review. 


” 


Refutes Noyes 

Voltaire—Myth and Reality 

Kathleen O’ Flaherty, M.A., Ph.D. Cork, $3.50 
Norbert Georges, O.P., in The Torch: “Some 
years ago Alfred Noyes attempted to white- 
wash Voltaire. His book stirred up consider- 
able controversy and was finally withdrawn 
from circulation. Dr. O’Flaherty gives us a 
definitive, conclusive refutation of Mr. Noyes’ 
thesis, . . No Catholic college or high school 
should be without a copy.” 


War Years with Jeb Stuart 
W. W. Blackford Scribner, $3.00 
America: “. . . interesting Confederate memoir 
. a thrilling and exciting narrative, an ob- 
jective account of what the writer saw and 
Mibsas” 


Japan 
What It Takes to Rule Japan 
Maj. Harold J. Noble, USMCR U.S. Camera, $1.50 
William Franklin Sands in The Commonweal: 
“ |. . the best and soundest brief statement 
concerning Japan that I have seen since the 
war began... 


“Not the least part of this excellent little 
book is the photographic section.” 


The Wilson Era 

Josephus Daniels Chapel Hill, $4.00 
The New York Times: “ .. . confessedly a 
scrapbook, and it is so generously illustrated 
that it may also be called an album. It is full 
of pictures, informal comments on men and 
events, sayings of the great and near-great, 
and good stories. . . ” 


The Saturday Review of Literature: “ .. 
Mr. Daniels is as charming as he is loquacious. 
He worships President Wilson . . . and admits 
no possibility that his hero could be wrong 
in act or judgment. . . Historians of the Wil- 
son years, knowing this, will walk carefully 
through his pages . . . gives some illuminat- 
ing glimpses of Woodrow Wilson . . . dis- 
cursive, badly arranged, opinionated, without 
documentation—and thoroughly entertaining. 
Like the Washington he writes about, it has 
an antique air. .. Mr. Daniels can tell a good 
story well.” 


Race Problem 

White Man’s Burden 

Ruth Smith Vanguard, $2.00 
The Commonweal: “ . .. She has taught 
Negroes, has lived with them and among 
them. She has distilled her experience, and put 
it between the covers of a book. It makes 
good reading. . . 
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. . . There is genuine beauty in her book 

. The author is a Protestant, but her boo 

might well have been written by a Catho. 
ree 


John LaFarge, S.J., in America: “ . . . Sh 
has no thought-out program to suggest. By 
she has stated very clearly certain warning 
and certain alternatives that must be face 
if the race problem is to be conquered. He 
little book may be recommended as an excgl. 
lent introduction for its consideration.” 
Reviewed. 


Gen. Stilwell 
Wrath in Burma 

Fred Eldridge Doubleday, $3. 
George T. Eberle in America: “ ... In con 
trast to the cynical attempt of Ingersoll of 
PM to smash a popular idol, this book is r. 
freshing . . . the author was Stilwell’s public. 
relations officer during the war and... 
loyal to the ‘Boss’. 

“ ... The moral of the book is not tw 
subtle: Allies fighting a war should unit 
against the enemy and not wrangle amoy 
themselves . . . a book with a hero: Carlyk 
would approve.” 


Wounded Veterans 
Year One 

Elizabeth Delehanty Dutton, $2.9 
James N. Vaughan in The Commonwedl: 
“ . .. @ protest against brutalism and m- 
terialism in dealing with our countless thow- 
ands of wounded veterans. . . 

“The climactic scene of this book show 
dramatically the blunting of moral sens 
found among soldiers who have suffered pro- 
longed exposure to the violence of battle... 
these men want justice, but they distrust th 
long deliberations and human imperfection 
of the courts of law. They have been trained 
to violence and they have survived throug 
violence. The means of choice for them is stil 
violence . . . a war book in appearance ...i 
is an absorbing tale of the spirit of man of 
center and striving to gain hold of some smil 
patch of comfort and joy.” 


Years of Victory 

Arthur Bryant Harper, $4 
Chicago Daily News: “Years of Victory i 
detailed account of the part England playti 
in the war against Napoleon from 1802 ual 
1812. ... Bryant has chosen his material cat 
fully in ‘order to underline the striking * 
semblance between the struggles against Napt 
leon and Hitler. He admits it and discu 
the parallel very intelligently in his preface’ 


The Sign: “Harrow and Oxford trained A 
thur Bryant, made his place among 

historians with The Pageant of England wh 
The Years of Endurance. . . . The present wo 
ume is a sequel that tells of England's col 
tinued struggle with Napoleon in the 

from 1802 to 1812... the parallelism 


tween this period and "World War II is ev 
dent. Napoleon has his counterpart in 
Pitt in Churchill, the retreat from Cc 
corresponds to Dunkirk, and so on. Mr. a 
ant sees both as a struggle of good against ¢# 
and stoutly enlists Britain on the side of & 
angels.” 
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Recommended Study 
in Character 
Formation 


Facing Your Social Situation 
James F. Walsh, S.J. Bruce, $2.75 
Reviewed by Rev. James A. Magner, 
Procurator, the Catholic University of 
America; author of Men of Mexico and 
Personality and Successful Living. 
This volume may be described as an 
introduction, from the standpoint of 
Catholic philosophy, to various factors 
and institutions that shape character 
and affect the opinions and actions of 
individuals. Properly an outline of so- 
cial psychology and ethics, it is, in the 
words of the author, “a study of human 
beings in various social situations. It 
shows how, while retaining their free 
will, they are influenced by the home, 
the school, their occupation; how they 
can be victims of a crowd spirit, of a 
mob, of regimentation.” 


Following a short chapter on defini- 
tions, the historical development of 
social psychology as a science is sketch- 
ed. The human personality or “mechan- 
ism,” as it is called, is then analyzed, 
with special attention to the distinct 
character of nervous reflexes and of the 
mental faculties. The central develop- 
ment is concentrated upon the principle 
that external social forces, while defi- 
nitely influencing personal attitudes and 
creating special problems of readjust- 
ment, do not affect the validity of ob- 
jective truth or the power of the mind 
to arrive at a reliable knowledge of 
facts and truths. 


The book suffers somewhat from two 
weaknesses. The term “situation” ap- 
pears to be awkward and inaccurate. 
Made to cover various categories of 
being, it remains vague and even bothers 
the author in his endeavor to clarify his 
thesis. Social Factors in Human Be- 
havior might describe more clearly what 
he has in mind. The book also appears 
to have difficulty in making up its mind 
whether to be a text book, a study out- 
line, or a volume for popular consump- 
tion, Obviously compiled from class 
lectures and notes of the author on a 
college level, with copious references 
and questions for discussion, it does not 
exactly fulfill the expectations that its 
Personalized title suggests. 


The principal value of this volume 
Consists, not only in its general survey 
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of social instrumentalities with reference 
to the individual, but also in the fact 
that it provides a Catholic basis of in- 
terpretation, as opposed to such false 
systems as “behaviorism” and mecha- 
nistic philosophies which view man sim- 
ply as a pawn of natural or manipulated 
social forces. It can therefore be defi- 
nitely recommended to students of so- 
ciology, study clubs and _ individuals 
interested in problems of education and 
character formation. A short biblio- 
graphy of further reading that the au- 
thor could recommend without qualifica- 
tion would enhance the value of the 
book for the general student and more 
advanced independent reader. 


* w * 


Franciscan Educa- 
tion 
Franciscan Education and the So- 
cial Order in Spanish North Ameri- 
ca (1502-1821) 

Pius Joseph Barth, O. F. M. 

U. Chicago, $3.00 

By Reginald M. Coffey, O. P. 

Until the inception of the hypocritical 
“good neighbor policy” in the late years 
of the past decade, it was the popular 
conception in the United States that 
there was nothing really worth while 
south of the border. The text books in 
our schools, while not openly calling the 
Mexicans “greasers” as did our popular 
novels, were no less vigorous in con- 
demning the people and their culture. 
We of 'the last generation who were sub- 
jected to the so-called education offered 
by our public schools, learned that 
Mexico was a land that had been con- 
quered by a cruel race and had been 
kept in ignorance by a church which of 
necessity was forced to place a high 
value on ignorance in order to remain 
in existence. ' 

Then a few curious scholars, all of 
them Protestant, started to dig up facts 
that threw a new light on the matter. 
They showed to the world a 16th cen- 
tury Mexico where in spite of the great 
odds a high standard of civilization had 
been developed. They proved that, to 
a large extent, the tales of cruel slaugh- 
ter and inhuman treatment of the In- 
dians were British and Protestant prop- 
aganda. The Mexico that they revealed 
was far superior to the Mexico that ex- 
ists today. 

Father Barth, in his well-written and 
scholarly dissertation, has added a few 
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strokes to the picture. He has done 
nothing to add to the general beauty of 
the masterpiece as it has been painted 
by Icazbalceta, Ricard, Carreno and a 
score of others, but he has done some 
original detail work that should be 
of interest to the close observer. 

The place of the Franciscans in what 
Ricard terms the “spiritual conquest” of 
Mexico is firmly established, and that 
place, as Father Barth points out 
throughout his work, is unquestionably 
first. The Dominicans, the Augustinians, 
and the Jesuits (to name the order in 
which the other religious organizations 
arrived in the land and the importance 
they assumed in its evangelization dur- 
ing the 16th century) must all concede 
the palm to the sons of the poverello. 
The Dominicans may have cared too 
much for their theology and their prac- 
tice of mass baptism; the Jesuits may 
have found fault with their educational 
methods; the Augustinians may have 
argued with them about mission man- 
agement; but no one can deny ‘the zeal, 
the heroic sacrifices, and the genuine 
love of Christ and His Church evidenc- 
ed by the first friars of Mexico. 

In his dissertation Father Barth has 
told us this story once more and he has 
told it well. His own most noteworthy 
contributions to that story are to be 
found in Chapters XVI and XVII, 
which contain a summary and a brilli- 
ant evaluation of the work accomplish- 
ed by his brothers in Mexico in the 
light of modern educational theory. 


® bs * 


Publishers Charged 
With Restricting Free- 
dom of Press 


An article in the New Mexico Quarterly 
Review charges that the publishers 
themselves are restricting the freedom 
of the press through the use of “Busi- 
ness Office Must.” 

By the use of this device, editorial 
departments are dominated by commer- 
cial considerations and are forced to 
publish material chosen because of a 
basis of revenue. 

It is usually very difficult for a 
reader to decide whether a book review 
is “slanted” to favor an advertiser, and, 


' unfortunately, the Catholic Press is far 


from free from glaring examples that 
should be evident at a glance to any 


perceptive reader. 
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Dr. Timasheff Appraises— 


The Challenge of World Commu- 
nism 


Hamilton Fish Bruce, $2.50 
Russia on the Way 

Harrison Salisbury Mac, $3.50 
Religion in Russia 

Robert Pierce Casey Harper, $2.00 


Reviewed by Dr. N. S. Timasheff, of 
Fordham University Graduate School; 
foremost authority on Russia; author 
of The Great Retreat. 


The Challenge of World Communism 
is a warning to the American people: 
If unchecked, Communism will gain 
global victory. The thesis is supported 
by ample quotations from speeches, 
articles and pamphlets of Communists 
and anti-Communists, and by informa- 
tion on Communist rule in countries 
occupied by the Red Army which ap- 
peared in the leading papers of this 
country. 

The purpose of the book is laudable, 
but the execution unfortunately rather 
mediocre. In the presentation of the 
material, there is no real system—pieces 
of information, old and new, based on 
firsthand knowledge or on hearsay or 
rumor, are knit together at random. 
Thus, for instance, the story of the 
Communist Manifesto and of the birth 
of the Comintern is told in the chapter 
on Communism in America. Time and 
again, statements appear which are no 
longer true: e.g., the Bible is now be- 
ing reprinted in the Soviet Union. 


Throughout the book, the author is 
indignant @ propos the policy of conces- 
sions to the Soviets. But Mr. Fish does 
not offer any alternative—besides the 
idea of creating within this country a 
strong anti-Communist League. He 
knows well that to grant democracy, 
say, to Poland or Hungary, no means 
short of war is available, and that this 
nation is not prepared to wage it. But 
he does not realize that concessions to 
Russia in the course of the war and 
after have become unavoidable, because, 
at due time, Hitler could not be stop- 
ped. There were many reasons why 
this could not have been done, and 
among them the most important was 
the prevalence, in this country, of iso- 
lationist ideas in the crucial years 
1935-39. About this factor, Mr. Fish 
has good reasons to keep silence. 


Russia on the Way is one more book 





on Russia by an American correspond- 
ent. The period covered is the conclu- 
sion of the war and the first months of 
the post-war period. The general posi- 
tion of the author is slightly “left of 
center”: he is neither an irreconcilable 
adversary of the Communist Experiment 
in Russia, nor is he blind to the many 
blunders and crimes committed by her 
new rulers. 

The author’s position “left of center” 
is most conspicuous in his attempt to 
prove (he cautiously says that he can- 
not do it, but still tries very hard!) 
that Stalin is not really a dictator, since 
“he is subject to at least three separate 
controls,” namely by Russian public 
opinion, by the Politbureau and by the 
Ministry of Interior Security (the heir 
to the Ceka and the GPOU). 

What he really proves is this: 1) 
Time and again, Stalin badly needs 
knowing what the Russian people think 
about a question and then he provokes 
something resembling discussion; but 
it is entirely up to him to use or not 
to use this device and eventually to act 
against the popular wish. 2) Stalin 
naturally takes into consideration the 
opinions of the men who form his inner 
circle; but the point at issue is whether 
these men owe their positions to their 
personal merit and popular support, or 
merely to Stalin’s whim. Obviously, the 
latter is the case as proved by the well 
known fact that out of the seven per- 
sons with whom he was in the Politbu- 
reau in the beginning of his rule, three 
were executed by his order, one mur- 
dered, presumably according to his or- 
der, and one driven into suicide. Only 
old Kalinin was not “liquidated,” and 
the seventh was Stalin himself! 3) The 
dependency of a dictator on his secret 
police is unavoidable and belongs to the 
pattern of dictatorship. Once more, Sta- 
lin is clearly above the NKVD: he or- 
dered one of its heads, Yagoda, to be 
executed, and dismissed, without any 
trouble, another, Yezhov. 

Mr. Salisbury does not foresee great 
change with the passing away of Stalin 
—he has an interesting story to tell on 
the preparation of the Soviet people to 
this eventuality. One who understands 
the very personal character of Stalin’s 
rule will disagree. When Stalin is no 
more, a struggle for power must take 
place, since no heir apparent is present, 


and the regime is unthinkable withoy 
personal leadership. of { 
Mr. Salisbury is also firmly convince & joa: 
that there will be no war between Ry. 
sia and the United States. He contrib & nun 
utes an important argument in favor of & put 
this thesis in a revealing chapter on the IM star 
Red Army. There, he explains the pu 17 
zling combination of modern military MM of ] 
technique with horse driven cars andi ters 
other obsolete devices, by emphasizing MM i, , 
the technical backwardness of Russal The 
despite the Five Year Plans. This back. chy 
wardness forced the Russians to sacri MM of 1 
fice men instead of material and maki put 
their human losses so much higher thay 
those of the Allies. These losses make 
another war rather improbable, befor 
another generation of warriors grows up, 
As usual, Mr. Salisbury could no 
really check the efficiency of the Soviet 
machinery—he was permitted to ob 
serve it only on the most superficial 
level. There is, however, an exception; 
this is the treatment of foreign corte 
spondence. On that subject the author 
writes on the basis of personal experi 
ence and gives good insight into th 
faulty distribution of the available hv 
man personnel and the red tape of { 
viet bureaucracy. After all, reasonable 
solutions could be reached only if Stalin 
condescended to look at the matter! 


The Catholic reader will be interested 
in the vivid presentation of Father Orle 
manski’s visit to Moscow. About the 
religious situation in general the book 
does not add anything to the existing 
knowledge. 

Despite quite a few errors based a 
the lack of historical perspective—this 
defect is common to all the books of the 
kind—Mr. Salisbury’s work deserves at 
tention on the part of those who want t0 
understand in what a shape is Russi 
emerging from the War. 


Religion in Russia 


This year in Moscow the church bels 
have tolled to celebrate Easter. A fet 
years ago, this was quite impossible; tht 
ears of the new rulers of Russia 
have been too offended by that symbold! 
faith which they hated and tried Wy 
destroy. But 30 years ago; and evély 
year back for almost a millennium, # 
church bells tolled three days to math 
the climax of the religious calendar 
the Russians. 

Is it not a fascinating task to & 
plain the abrupt changes in the rel 
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gious situation in Russia in the course 

of the past 30 years? The book of the 
B earned Protestant Church historian un- 
der review conveys to the reader a 
number of important historical facts, 
but it hardly gives him a real under- 
standing of these tremendous events. 

The book, which reproduces a series 
of Lowell lectures, consists of six chap- 
ters and an epilogue. The first chapter 
is devoted to “the Imperial Church.” 
The plight of the Russian Orthodox 
Church dominated by the secular power 
of the Empire is correctly described; 
but the author fails to recognize the 
flaming faith of the rank-and-file be- 
lievers, “irreconcilable with the knowl- 
edge and at variance with the aspira- 
tions of the time.” The second chapter 
discusses “‘Russian dissent”; here, rather 
artificially, “the infiltration” of Cathol- 
icsm and Protestantism, the schism of 
the Old Believers and Russian religious 
philosophy are treated together. 


In the third chapter, entitled “anti- 
religious theory in Russia,” one finds 
i Ba good survey of the atheist philosophy 
MB of the founding fathers of Marxism and 
u Ba study of Lenin’s ideas on religion, not 
+ Bsufficiently stressing his irreconcilable 
le hostility to religion as such, and not to 
fs Orthodoxy as an instrument of tsarist 
oppression. The chapter closes with good 
remarks about the low level “of con- 
temporary Russian (Communist) stud- 
ies of religion.” The author finds this 
fact “bewildering” and thus displays 
his complete lack of insight into the 
general climate of intellectual activity 
nder a regime compared with which 
tsarism seems to have been an era of 
nrestricted freedom. 

The fourth chapter is the least satis- 
Hactory of all. It discusses “‘the attack 
mn religious institutions,” but mentions 
only a small fraction of the measures of 
which the attack consisted and says 
hothing about the stubborn resistance 
of the believers. In this way the author 
hakes really bewildering the change in 
policy which occurred in 1939. This 
hange is discussed in Chapter V on 
‘The revival of Orthodoxy,” which the 
author explains by the reckless German 
ttack—why did religion—and not the 
Marxian creed—revive in Russia? Casey 
Hoes not know the answer, and instead 
'W! discussing the real problem he spends 
41 inappropriate number of pages to 
produce rather irrelevant stories about 
‘ollaboration with the Germans in the 
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occupied provinces. The last chapter 
discusses “Prospects.” As in the pre- 
ceding one, much space is wasted to re- 
produce ‘‘patriotic folklore’”’ that 
emerged in the course of the war and 
centered around the worship of Stalin. 
The author asks the question whether 
this is not the germ of a new religion 
to emerge in Russia. He does not real- 
ize that this folklore, granted its sin- 
cerity, could point only to the emer- 
gence of “a Soviet creed,” in the mean- 
ing of “the American creed” which is 
by no means a substitute for religion. 
In the epilogue, events of the past few 
years are briefly reported. But their 
significance—tthat of the establish- 
ment of an unnatural alliance between 
a Church and an atheist government 
——does not appear in the book. Prob- 
lems especially interesting the Catholics 
are either neglected or treated from a 
point of view rather sympathetic with 
Moscow. 

In general, the book under review of- 
fers quite a few interesting facts to 
those who already know about religion 
in Russia. Those who do not know will 
receive from it a distorted vision, in 
spite of the author’s sincere effort to 
let the facts, and only the facts, speak 
for themselves. 


* w * 


False Advertising? 


The Religious House, 333 S. Market 
Street, Chicago, has been charged with 
“various false and deceptive represen- 
tations concerning their products” by 
the Federal Trade Commission, accord- 
ing to a report in The Catholic Journal- 
ist. 

Other correspondents named in the 
federal complaint include W. B. Water- 
man & Co.; Glowlight Co.; Pardon 
Cross Co.; Bernard’s of California; Na- 
ture’s Wonder; and Glo-Sheen Flowers. 


* w * 


Read Mr. Mooring 


William H. Mooring in Extension: 
“The Green Years (A. J. Cronin) looks 
like being the best movie of the year. 
. . . The picture deals more deeply with 
the true faith than any other, not ex- 
cluding Going My Way and the Bells 
of St. Marys... .” 

(Don’t overlook Mr. Mooring’s com- 
ments on the movies appearing in Cath- 
olic newspapers. He is the best informed 
and most perceptive writer in the field.) 





Spiritual Reading 
The Darkness Is Past 
Thomas H. Moore, SJ. McMullen, $2.00 
Most Worthy of All Praise 
Vincent McCorry, S.J. McMullen, $2.00 
Reviewed by V. F. Kienberger, O.P., 
famous missioner and author. 


Planned as a series of conferences, the 
intensely personal talks with the Bless- 
ed Christ which comprise Father Moore’s 
The Darkness Is Past, challenge the 
reader to leave off the works of darkness 
and hold fast to the torch of truth. 

The author is convinced that men 
are too timid to live in the brilliance 
of the Christ-life. They keep reverting 
to the darkness as though it were more 
desirable. Men are actually afraid to 
be sons of God. They fear to lose their 
manliness by being meek and humble 
of heart. Lowliness is scoffed at by the 
powerful barons in their citadel of self- 
exaltation. The man of affairs seeks to 
hold on to two worlds. So he shuns 
humility in his work-a-day world, and 
when Sunday comes he puts on Christ 
as one does a holiday raiment. His reli- 
gion is kept deep “in the pockets of 
his soul,” to be taken out only in 
church. When he gets to Heaven he will 
put it on like a pair of wings. 

Father Moore has written an up-to- 
the-minute book that radiates Christ. 
It is startingly apposite in its applica- 
tion to the modern trend to divorce 
Christ from society. With deft strokes, 
striking language, and magnificent imag- 
ery the author has coded a message of 
power to the wayfarer who, having 
met Christ, has lost himself in the laby- 
rinth of confusing fears that keep him 
from the True Light of the World. 


* w * 


Spiritual insight and understanding 
characterize the pages of Most Worthy 
of All Praise, a distinctive book for 
nuns, the perfect women of the race. 
Its objective is to aid them to become 
holier and happier. St. Ignatius said 
that a sad saint is a bad saint—a “bad” 
saint to imitate and to have as a com- 
panion. Heavily burdened with labor, 
with leisure at a premium, and serving 
and praying for an ungrateful world, 
these cloistered women spend their lives 
“hidden with Christ in God” (Col. 3:3). 

Now, since sadness enters life, it fol- 
lows that sometimes it finds lodgement 
in the cloister. Father McCorry offers 
solace for sorrow and aids to overcom- 
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ing anxieties. He remarks that if the 
mental and physical energy that Sisters 
waste in worry could only be harnessed, 
Mother Church would enter upon the 
atomic spiritual era! And yet every con- 
vent is Thabor, for the Glorified Christ 
is tabernacled in its chapel. 

The general reader will treasure this 
book, for it shows that the position of 
Sisters is that of women everywhere: 
subordinate, but essential. He will ap- 
preciate their contribution to God and 
man as “most worthy of all praise.” 


* * * 
7 7. 
Religious 
Creative Love 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. S & W, $1.00 
The Sign: “The theme of these six radio talks 
. is that our merciful Redeemer saved us, 


not only from something, but to something, 
namely, a share in His own life... ” 


The Divine Pity 
Gerald Vann, O.P. S & W, $2.50 
Orate Fratres: “ ... a deeply spiritual book; 
. beautifully written. Its style is simple and 
direct. Its subject-matter is profound. The 
approach to every problem is refreshing and 
energizing. . . In convincing fashion it presents 
a plan of life which guarantees eternal happi- 
ness, the plan presented by Christ Himself.” 


Conversion Story 

Eastward of All 

Frances Wynne Gill, 6/. 
Mary Stack McNiff in America: “ ... Mrs. 
Wynne tells of her childhood in Northern 
Ireland in a most natural way ... a kaleido- 
scope of impressions, some important and 
some quite trivial. . . 

. She has an artist’s gift for making 
the reader see the beauty of color, the gran- 
deur of mountains, the enchantment of the 
landscape ... ” 

. Mrs. Wynne is able to give a dra- 
matic portrayal of her ‘spiritual quest in an 
amazingly self-effacing honesty. This quality 
is apparent in the actual story of her conver- 
ston, which took place after her son was 
grown. They were received into the Church 
together, and with the conversion of Robert 
Wynne one of the old families of Wales re- 
turned to the Faith. . 


The Eleven Religions and 
Their Proverbial Lore 

Selwyn Gurney Champion, M.D, Dutton, $3.75 
Bertrand L. Conway in The Catholic World: 
“ ... Each religion is introduced by a lead- 
ing authority . . . Every chapter is followed 
by a number of quotations—4,890 in all— 
from the sacred books of each religion... 

“ |. . It is noteworthy that the brief bibli- 
ography does not contain even one Catholic 
author. The essay on Christianity is full of 
inaccuracies ... 

“The editor of this book holds the modern 
dogmas of indifferentism .. . his friend .. . 
who writes the Introduction, holds similar 
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views . . . despises the orthodox type which 
accepts dogmas . . . the sensuous type which 
prefers to mortify the flesh; and the cold, un- 
impassioned type which grasps power. . . 
Away then with dogma, ritual, and church 
government—they are not divinely instituted 
as the Catholic Church claims—let us keep 
only the golden rule.” 


Heroes of the Cross 

Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. SAG, $2.50 
The Vincentian: “ ... The book was origin- 
ally, and is still predominantly, a catalogue of 
the North American Franciscan martyrs, its 
purpose . . . to sketch briefly the place, time 
and manner of each martyrdom. In its pres- 
ent enlarged form .. . it has been possible to 
give some sustained narrative and .. . con- 
temporary documentation. .. ” 


Ho for Heaven! Man’s Changing 
Attitude Towards Dying 

Virginia Moore Dutton, $3.00 
William A. Donaghy in America: “ ... Miss 
Moore possesses an engaging style; it is a pity 
she did not elect a subject more commensu- 
rate with her competence and her talents.” 


The Idea of Christ in the Gospels 

George Santayana Scribner, $2.75 
Richard Kugelman, C.P., in The Sign: “... 
The basic assumption of Santayana’s essay is 
the impossibility of Revelation. . . This book 
certainly belongs to the class of forbidden 
reading for Catholics.” 

See Review. 


A Life of St. Stephen Harding 

J. B. Dalgairns Newman, $2.50 
Paul H. Hallett in The Register: “ ... one 
of the books produced by the scholars of the 
Oxford Movement under the editorship of 
Newman, just before he became a Catho- 
Reina 


Mariology 
M. J. Scheeben Herder, $2.50 
Eugene M. Burke in The Catholic World: 
. The volume presumes a technical theo- 
logical background on the part of the reader. 
In fact, it calls for a specifically technical 
knowledge of Mariology. Even granting these 
the book will still demand much concentra- 
tion and effort to penetrate its proposi- 

ee. c.” 


Major Trends in American 
Church History 

Francis X. Curran, S.J. America, $2.50 
Richard J. Purcell in The Commonweal: “ . 
interesting apologetic manual... 

“There is a tendency to overrate Cahensly- 
ism, Americanism, and the so-called Old Cath- 
olic episode in Wisconsin. . . ” 


F. J. Gallagher in America: “ ... The au- 
thor sums up briefly, yet clearly, religious de- 
velopments in America during the last three 
centuries . . . most of the book .. . is de- 
voted to telling the story of Protestantism; 
the separation of the sects from their Euro- 
pean connections after the Revolution, the 
numerous schisms, the rise of new sects, at- 
tempts at mergers and unions, the steady lib- 



















s 





eralizing of Protestant theology until prag, 
cally no doctrine or dogma is left, the t 
of the sects toward middle-class res 
and the abandonment of the lower 
such typical American aspects as Revivalig 
Mormonism, Christian Science and the mot 
ern ‘Hollywood religions’ - & sad picty, 
of steady drift away from the dogmas y 
principles of real Christianity, the gradu) 
watering down of harsh Calvinistic doctrind 
until Protestant churches have come to exp 
from their members merely a vague seni 
mental admiration for some of the more ple 
ant of Christ’s teachings. . . 

“ . . . the student and the more educy 
reader will find in these pages much enlig 
ening and interesting information . . , 7 
book should be required reading for all qj 
lege religion classes and even for high sch 
seniors.” 

See Review. 


SES EaE 


Most ‘Worthy of All Praise 
Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
Catholic Book Club Newsletter: 
of the sound spirituality quite delightfa 
purveyed in its pages is spirituality for eve 
body, whether Religious or not . . . Fath SPé 
McCorry’s essays touch on all sorts of featu 
of the Religious life . . . style of these es 
is clear and witty, with a generous dash 
epigrammatic virtuosity. . . ” 
See Review. 
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The Mystical Life 

Pascal P. Parente Herder, $2 
The Sign: “ .. . It would seem to be Guile 5 ¢ 
plan that at all times there shall be in fy ‘ke 
Church some souls destined for the hinge {act 
forms of the mystical life. Priests should Wg % | 


prepared to recognize such souls and to g and 
them helpful and wise direction. The knows Bod 
edge required for this type of ministerial hear 
tivity is adequately provided by Dr. Parent Chri 
most recent work.” 
See Review. The 
He 
Mystic in Motley os 
Theodore Maynard Bruce, # 
Henry Willmering in America: “ ... ao vty 
fectionate and at the same time an inspill R 
biography of a most engaging and ongmg “™ 
personality, St. Philip Neri . . . one of! om 
most individual, modest and persuasive dine 


mortals, who walked constantly in the p 
ence of God . . . an apostle by nature @ thore 
than by training . . . an attractive pid 
of a gloriously animated and lovable fol 
of Christ.” 


Elizabeth M. Sloyan in The Sign: ‘ 

nard misses the mark in his a “a! ¢ 
Philip Neri, which lacks the lively 4 | 
which is the due of its sprightly key ™ A 
In spite of supple phrasing, this is 4 ™% shefj 
staid, rather undistinguished piece of | Free 


we: ..” 
See Review. «iB last 
of hi 
Peace of Mind thou 
Joshua Loth Liebman J &S, crud 
Hugh J. Bihler, S.J., in America: treat 


intended for the general public, the "book tire) 
dresses a special appeal to the clergy ‘0 
themselves of the advantages offered by Fee™ Menc 
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jan psychology and psychiatry. . . The author 
is very hard on Christianity, or “Western re- 
ligion,’ as he sometimes calls it. His blanket 
condemnations are a bit hard to understand 
in view of the laudable efforts that some 
Jews are making to promote tolerance. . . 
“What are some of the charges he makes? 
. Christianity has ‘choked’ man’s emo- 
tions .. . is a religion that enjoins repression 
. gives man a kind of inferiority com- 
.. . is religion at the child level and 
pre-psychological 
re, Dee Liebman quotes approvingly the 
pink of Ring Lardner about the self- 
confessed self-made man ; ‘whenever I see one, 
I realize how bad a job he has done.’ The 
pertinence of that remark strikes me when 
I behold the new concept of God by Dr. 
Liebman. es ” 


Religion in America 

Willard L. Sperry Mac, $2.50 
Henry Steele Commager in the New York 
Times: “ ... more in the nature of a current 
survey than a history or an interpretation . . 
The chapter on American Catholicism is per- 
haps the most disappointing, for here Dean 
Sperry has thrown in the sponge, as it were, 
and relied frankly on Theodore Maynard’s 
Story of American Catholicism.” 


Saint Paul, Apostle and Martyr 

Igino Giordani Mac, $2.50 
Emmanuel: “ . Laymen will eagerly read 
this interesting opus, utterly devoid of obvi- 
ous marks of profound erudition. However, it 
is the work of a student who has under- 
taken much research and critical study of the 
facts... The Saul of this book is the St. Paul 
of the Church of God—One, Holy, Roman 
and Catholic, a vital member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ . . . shows us the mind and 
heart of the powerful friend of the Blessed 
Christ, once His fiery persecutor. . . ” 


The State in Catholic Thought 
Heinrich A. Rommen Herder, $6.00 


Emmanuel: “The purpose of this thoroughly 
written and most interesting tome is to offer 
to unbiased minds a practical study of politi- 
al philosophy and political history. . . Dr. 
Rommen points out that every citizen and 
especially the one desirous of being a leader, 
must begin with right principles if he is to 
succeed, otherwise his conclusions will be as 
unsound as his principles. With clarity, 
thoroughness and with great learning, solid 
Principles are stressed in this volume. . . ” 
* * * 


Correction 


“I Chose Freedom” 


An error crept into Dr. N. S. Tima- 
$ review of Kravchenko’s J Chose 
Freedom in the May-June BOT. The 
last sentence should read: “He speaks 
of his love affairs as of marriages and 
though no crude details [instead of the 
crude details] are told, the manner of 
treating them puts the book outside the 
title of those which should be recom- 
mended as reading for younger people.” 


Inferior 
A Mighty Fortress 
LeGrand Cannon, Jr. Holt, $2.75 


Here is a good theme. Zeke Peele, a 
New England Protestant minister, 
grows up in the 1850’s. But the novel 
leaves a bad taste. There is much melo- 
drama in Deacon Mac Intosh’s methods. 
More disappointing is the complete 
absence of the supernatural in Zeke’s 
vocation and work. His motives are al- 
ways on the natural level and hardly 
ever does he act on principle. There 
may have been such ministers then but 
they are uninteresting. 

The author has continual difficulty 
making his main characters real. Mr. 
Watling and Viola are unbelievable. 
Much abolitionism was emotional but 
Zeke’s is utterly senseless. The style, 
however, is clean 2nd at rare intervals 
provocative. 

—Rev. J. Ryan Beiser, Ph.D. 


“Hard Going” 


The Gallant Years 
Anne Powers Bohbbs-Merrill, $2.75 


Here is an historical novel about late 
14th century Ireland which cost the 
author many hours of research, and 
which carries of necessity a 54-word 
glossary. Character delineation is at a 
minimum; dialogue, a mixture of ar- 
chaic phrases and profanities with 20th 
century idiom, is here in maximum 
quantity. Now and then characters 
“cross themselves piously” after men- 
tion of the dead, or in an uncharitable 
manner, the living. 

At the time of the story the popula- 
tion of Ireland is described as a trilogy 
of natives, Normans and New English. 
The reader finds the majority of the 
uncouth characters to be natives, who, 
when Richard II invaded the country 
were forced to fight their Norman and 
New English neighbors. During the in- 
terludes of warfare several affairs of the 
heart are held in abeyance. 

The Gallant Years is put forth as a 
“dashing, lively and romantic novel. . . 
far above ordinary historical novels for 
its vigor, humor and swift pace.” Vigor 
it has, particularly in language reflect- 
ing illegitimacy; the humor is obscure, 
and the pace so swift that the reader 
is in a daze searching for continuity. 
This reviewer feels even the historical 
novel addict will find The Gallant 
Years hard going, unsatisfactory and 
even eecitoly annoying in spots. 

—D.F.G. 


“Romper” Stage 


Literature 


Gingham and Silk 
Anna V. Culhane Salvatorian, $2.25 
Reviewed by P. Standish O’Connor 
For anyone who likes pretty stories, 
here are 21 of them. The writing is 


‘over-decorous, at times unnatural, and 


always effeminate. Anyone who likes 
his stories told effectively without fur- 
below, will not get through Gingham 
and Silk. 

Miss Culhane treats her sinners with 
too lofty a tolerance, and the sins them- 
selves are presented with an attitude of 
righteousness rather than with the fear 
that springs from mankind’s common 
weakness and remorse. She has a poetic 
way of expressing some philosophical 
truths, but giving these voice in single 
passages is not foundation for a story. 
Her characters are not flesh and blood 
people; they are two-dimensional—pa- 
per dolls—and there are many easily 
manipulated prodigals among them. 

As a short story editor, I would have 
rejected at least twenty of the Gingham 
and Silk collection—for all the fore- 
going reasons, and also because it is a 
specimen of the kind of writing that 
has kept U.S. Catholic literature in 
rompers. 

7 ae “a 


St. Thomas 

Very Rev. Dr. Gerald Phelan, organ- 
izer and for 17 years president of the 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Stud- 
ies of the University of Toronto, has 
been appointed to organize and direct 
the new Mediaeval Institute at the and 
versity of Notre Dame. 

Dr. Phelan’s latest contribution to 
Thomistic literature, Some Illustrations 
of St. Thomas’ Development of the Wis- 
dom of St. Augustine ($1.25), is now 
available at The Thomas More Book 
Shop. 

a oe : 

Dr. Anton C. Pegis, best known for 
his editing of Basic Writings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (2 Vol., $7.50), will 
succeed Dr. Phelan at the Toronto In- 
stitute. 

“BasicWritings” has been consistently 
popular since its publication, and is fre- 
quently sold out. Another book, a His- 
tory of Medieval Thought, is now in 
preparation. 











Abnormal Home Life 
of Motherless Girls 


The Charity Ball 
Jessie Scott Mac, $2.75 
Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman, 
Ph.D. 


This is an amusing yet near tragic 
story of two motherless girls, Esther 
and Harriet Benedict, who lived with 
their paternal grandmother in a small 
mid-western city from June, 1919, to 
January, 1920. Their home life had 
always been a most abnormal one, their 
mother having been a perennial invalid 
and their father a mining engineer 
whose work necessitated moving his 
family from place to place. The girls 
had been educated by a succession of 
governesses instead of attending school 
as young people usually do. 


Following the death of his wife Lewis 
Benedict brought his 17 and 18 year 
old daughters to the home of his moth- 
er and departed immediately thereafter 
on a new assignment in Ecuador. He 
had forgotten his mother’s selfish and 
domineering qualities. However, these 
qualities restricted the lives of his girls, 
who were joyously anticipating the ex- 
perience of knowing for the first time 
young people their own age in a real 
school. 

During the seven months that Esther 
and Harriet lived in the home of the 
critical and suspicious Mrs. Adele Bene- 
dict, I pitied them and disliked her 
violently. Perhaps the author has made 
the latter too much of an ogre, but 
most of the time she appears to be a 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


hard-hearted, narrow minded social and 
family despot, who thrives on personal 
attention and denies to everyone else 
any kindness or consideration. 


The Charity Ball deals effectively 
with the problems of two young girls 
evolving into womanhood without any 
guidance except that which they find 
for themselves either among the socially 
unaccepted or with the former fiancée 
of their father. 


Never having associated with their 
contemporaries Esther and Harriet do 
not know how to adjust to the mores 
of the local town and high school. They 
are naive and socially untutored. They 
speak out at the wrong time; they 
sacrifice much to be like the other 
young people; they stake their hap- 
piness on the approaching Charity Ball. 


Wistfulness, loneliness, conflict with 
an antagonistic adult world and a search 
for friends and fun are some of the 
threads of the pattern that make this 
book both plausible and interesting. It 
has humor and romance, too, but the 
stress is on the problems and predica- 
ments of two innocent and unhappy 
young girls of whom Harriet said, “We 
had an awful lot of what we didn’t par- 
ticularly need, and almost none of 
what we needed most.” 


The author for no apparent purpose 
has made three or four slighting refer- 
ences to Catholicism. These do not mar 
the theme, but they stand out as a vio- 
lation of taste, for they are in no way 
connected with any happening in The 
Charity Ball. 





“Green Years’ Filmed* 


Says John O’Connor: In line with 
some recent remarks on movements af- 
fecting the book world and American 
writing, I thought I might touch on the 
treatment of the novel for the stage or 
the screen. 


Where the play usually remains close 
to the book as it is written, Hollywood 
sometimes goes so far afield that the 
only similarity with a work they buy 
and the movie they make lies in the 
title. 


There have been a few exceptions to 
the Hollywood ruin of a plot—and the 
most recent has been “The Green 
Years.” 


This film . .. has been handled in- 
telligently and with a rare fidelity to a 


plot that was conceived and executed by 
one of the better novelists of our day. 

You may recall the novel: Robert 
Shannon, a little Irish Catholic orphan, 
arrives in Scotland from Dublin, an un- 
welcome burden in the home of his 
thrifty grandparents. Their parsimony 
is one thing; their attempts to turn the 
child towards the Established Church is 
another—and neither are welcomed by 
the homesick, lonesome child. 

He himself, however, is welcomed by 
the unregenerate great-grandfather, 
Alexander Gow—the village idler, teller 
of tall tales, tippler . . . and shrewd 
observer of human nature. 

It is here that Hollywood has scored. 

*The Green Years, by A. J. Cronin, 
is temporarily available in a reprint edi- 
tion at $1.49. . 
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Santayana 


The Idea of Christ in the Gospeh | ™ 
George Santayana Scribner, $25 


Reviewed by G. J. Gustafson, S.S., Phd, 


editor, The Priest. = 
George Santayana has always insist . 
upon being recognized as a Catholy the 
but on his own terms, his Catholic ee 
being, in his own words “a matter the 
sympathy and traditional allegiany hat 
not of philosophy.” “I have never }; my. 
any unquestioning faith in any dogm : 
he adds, “and have never been what; . 
called a practicing Catholic.” “Will ip. 
religion a man shall have is a histori ortl 
accident,” he wrote in The Life of Ruff };. 


son “quite as much as what languy 
he shall speak.” Bb the 

It is important to get a grasp of} 
idea of religion before tackling his latg 
work, for this latest work is of a pig 
with his previous philosophy; it is meq 
ly that philosophy focused on the p 
sonality of Christ. 

Religion, for Santayana, has for may 
years been nothing but poetry. “Pos 
ry,” he wrote long ago, “is called rj 
gion when it intervenes in life, a 
religion, when it merely supervenes up 
life, is seen to be nothing but poetry 
Religion proceeds “by intuition and} 
unchecked poetical conceits.” Tri “ 
“tends to arrogate to itself literal tru To 
and moral authority” but it posses#§ Und 
neither of them. Accordingly it may lg thor 
“better or worse, never true or faleg rem 
The Idea of Christ in the Gospels, thal som 
merely assays the poetical valug ligh 
found in the New Testament. It is regi deat 
erent, pious—in a sense, lovingly amg on s 
tenderly written, inspiring—on 4 pig pray 
viso, but fundamentally empty and 
vain. 

This criticism is not intended to 
harsh, but one finds in Santayana ¢ 
what one might have found in a La 
—basically, the Gospels are not hist 
but myth; products, if you like, d 
creative community or of poetic genil 
true in some aesthetic way to a recepl 
spirit, not relevant matter for a his 
rian. 

“A professor that should profes 
produce a critical life of Achilles” # 
Santayana “would make us laugh 
There may have been an Achilles! 
“that is not what matters in The Tat 
So here, “The Gospels are not histoti 
works but products of inspiratid 
“their criterion of truth is not evidel 
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or probability, it is congruity with the 
: faith, fittingness, significance, edifica- 
jon.” 
$24 ; Mr. Santayana searches out and 
H brings to light for more general use 
this congruity, fittingness, significance 
ist and edification. He might have done 
Nic the same for Homer or the Upanishads 
Ci or the Koran, for “the moral beauty in 
TW them all is equally natural, equally 
a0 hyman; and nothing but custom or a 
‘Ml mystical conversion can lead us to re- 
amu gard the inspiration in one case only as 
at miraculous, and a revealed mirror of 
the exact truth.” Had he done so, the 
NIGE orthodox Catholic might then have been 
Rul his debtor. As things stand here, we have 
WW only “perfume from an empty vase”— 
the phrase is Renan’s. 


tk ke ew & 


Degrees of Prayer— 
‘Mi Essentials of Worship 
uf —The Teaching 


‘° Vocation 


alg Collected Papers of 

nam Evelyn Underhill 

try ed. Lucy Menzies LG, $2.75 
di Reviewed by Richard J. Hurley, Presi- 
wig dent Catholic Library Association 


iru To those interested in mysticism, Evelyn 
sess Underhill might be considered an au- 
ay Wi thority, although Catholics will have to 
ale@ remember that she is an Anglican and 
lam sometimes must be interpreted in the 
alum light of that creed. From 1902, until her 
$ tm death in 1941, she contributed 38 books 
y ams on such subjects as mysticism, worship, 
| pil prayer and the soul, plus a bit of fiction 
nd and poetry. The ten papers now edited 
for us were given before various groups 
during the fifteen years of 1922-1937. 
They treat of the degrees of prayer, 
the communion of souls in prayer, the 
essentials of worship and the action of 
the Holy Ghost, the spiritual life of the 
priest, the teaching vocation. The final 
eptim Paper, devoted to education and the 
ism Pitit of worship, in our estimate ranks 
close to the top or first in its helpful- 
ness. The theme that only religion with 
ils objective of living close to God can 
provide either purpose or coordination 
8 sadly needed these days. 
The work is replete with quotations 
wpm St. Francis of Assisi, St. Augus- 
OB line, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Benedict, 
jG St. Teresa of Avila, St. John of the 
; from Cardinal Mercier, Jacques 
















Maritain and Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
She was indeed close to the Center. The 
nature of the book may restrict it to the 
more serious reader. Mysticism is not 
the most popular of reading interest in 
spite of her style, which as Lunsden 
Barkways, Bishop of St. Andrews, points 
out in his Introduction, links the ex- 
treme altitudes of thought with the 
most prosaic duty of daily routine. 


w * x 


St. Mary’s College 


* This is Mother Pauline 


Sister Francis Jerome, C.S.C. 

St. Mary’s College, $2.50 
In the foreward to her biography of 
the woman who created St. Mary’s 
College of Notre Dame, Sister Francis 
Jerome, C.S.C., expresses the wish that 
Motker Pauline might have been “more 
fortunate in her Homer.” Such modesty 
on Sister Francis Jerome’s part is ad- 
mirable but misleading. Mother Pauline 
was most fortunate indeed in her Hom- 
er, this biography succeeds where most 
lives of Founders and Superiors fail. 
It is well written and well put together, 
and it manages to be at least two things 
very well—the history of a magnificent 
soul (and the history of amy soul is the 
most exciting and important story in 
the world) and the history of a college 
(and with it, the implicit history of the 
educational mores of the times). .. .. 

Mother Pauline was born Brigid 
O’Neill, child of pioneer Peorians of 
wealth and prestige and gracious ways. 
Brigid was a tall and noble girl, talented 
and charming, the envy and delight of 
Peoria’s beau monde. But she was a 
thinking girl, too, and so she thought her- 
self right into the convent of St. Mary’s. 
After a hardy apprenticeship in the mis- 
sions, she became president of St. 
Mary’s (then an academy on European 
and aristocratic lines) and coaxed it 
into a college of distinction in the aca- 
demic world. Remaining in office 36 
years, she became one of the most illus- 
trious women in two continents. She 
died in 1935 at 81 years, in the convent 
infirmary. 

These are the facts that Sister Francis 
Jerome has manipulated into something 
of a document that will be relished by 
all who wish to warm themselves by the 
fire of a truly magnanimous soul, and 
treasured by all who were lucky enough 


. to come under her personal charge. 
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Louisiana Writer’s 


Project 


Gumbo Ya-Ya 
ed. Saxon, Dreyer, and Tallant HM, $5.00 


Reviewed by John Thomas Bonée, O.P. 


“Gumbo Ya-Ya” means “everybody 
talks at once” and as used in the 
title is roughly equivalent to our Amer- 
ican “bull session.” It is exactly what 
it pretends to be—a collection of sto- 
ries, some factual, some legendary. 
Chapters are devoted to such varied 
topics as the Negro Mardi Gras, the 
street criers, the Irish and Italians, the 
Cajuns, Creoles, cemeteries, ghosts and 
chimney sweepers. 

It is an interesting book, but spotty. 
Some sections (such as the one on the 
Creoles) are exceptionally well done; 
others are a bit tedious. This, no doubt, 
is a result of the multitude of writers 
involved and perhaps a lack of discrim- 
ination in choice of material. Most 
of the people about whom the book is 
concerned are Catholics. I am quite 
satisfied that many of the writers were 
not. As a consequence, there are mis- 
takes made about religious beliefs and 
practices which are most regrettable. 
There is little distinction made between 
superstition and genuine religion, and 
the attitude toward voodoo rites and 
Corpus Christi processions seems to be 
about the same. 

As far as morality goes, it is dealt 
with in a typical Anglo-Agnostic man- 
ner. There are spots in the book which 
are rather crude (such as the first chap- 
ter, which consists in large part of in- 
terviews with a Negro prostitute) but 
these are done with such a heavy hand 
that they will hardly prove dangerous. 


* ® * 


Do We Want Peace 
—or Another War? 


Schools, Study Clubs and Forums 
everywhere should be at work on 
this question. 

To help them, A Digest of the 
book A World to Reconstruct was 
prepared under the supervision of 
the Bishop’s Committee on the 
Pope’s Peace Plan. Single copies, 
postpaid, are $1.00. Discounts in 
quantities. 

See Your Dealer. He has it or 
can get it by writing us. 
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Subjection of Woman a Myth Unsupported 
by Historical Records 


Woman As Force in History 
Mary R. Beard Mac, $3.50 


Reviewed by Janet Kalven “Grailville,” 
Loveland, Ohio. (Before joining The 
Grail, Miss Kalven was secretary to 
Mortimer J. Adler of the University of 
Chicago.) 

This heavily documented study by 
Mary R. Beard, the well-known his- 
torian, is one of the few works in Eng- 
lish to challenge the feminist theory 
of the subjection of woman. Mrs. Beard 
sets herself to examine two major ideas 
of the feminists which still dominate 
contemporary thinking, both scholarly 
and popular, on the role of woman in 
history: ‘The tradition that women 
were members of a subject sex through- 
out history; the claim that the idea of 
equality furnishes a perfect guide to 
women in their search for an escape 
from’ subjection.” 

The major portion of the book is 
devoted to a careful examination of the 
legal premise of feminism: that woman 
through the ages has been a subject 
sex, without rights before the law, and 
entirely at the mercy of father or hus- 
band. The author shows how this idea 
arose out of Blackstone’s misconception 
of the English common law, how it was 
powerfully reinforced by Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman and John Stuart Mill’s fa- 
mous tract on The Subjection of Women, 
and how iit came to be widely accepted 
in England and America. She demon- 
strates that Blackstone misrepresented 
English law and legal practice, and she 
marshalls abundant evidence from 
Roman and English law to show that 
the legal subjection of woman to man 
is a myth, unsupported by the historical 
records. 


The author concludes with a survey 
of the political, social, economic, and 
intellectual activities of women through 
the ages to show that woman has not 
been a subject sex but a cooperator 
with man in the building of civilization. 

Mrs. Beard writes from a naturalistic 
point of view which leads her to regard 
religion exclusively as a human phe- 
nomenon and to put Christianity on the 
same level with pagan superstitions. A 


Catholic will find much to criticize in 
her treatment of women during the mid- 
dle ages, her misconception of Christian 
veneration for the Mother of God, and 


. her discussion of woman as diety. 


The book will help to eradicate the 
prejudice that women have been en- 
slaved throughout history and have only 
succeeded in emancipating themselves 
in the last hundred years. However, the 
Catholic reader should realize that the 
book is not based on the positive Chris- 
tian concept of womanhood and should 
therefore be read with care and critical 
discrimination. 


Ethel Owen Merrill, Oconomowg 
Wisconsin says: “I wonder how we gy 
along before Books on Trial came inh § 6 
being. It is a pleasure to see it growing 
and becoming a power for good.” 
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Booklet-of-the-Month ni 
for every month b 


The matter of Vocations to th 
religious life was never more im T 
portant. 

Follow Me by Godfrey Poag, 
C.P., is for boye—Follow Him, fq 
girls. Each includes a directory ¢ 
religious communities and the work 
they do. Postpaid, 15c. 


Carried by all leading Dealers, 
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A Summa of 


The Meeting of East and West 
F.S.C. Northrop Mac, $6.00 
Reviewed by Victor M. Hamm, Ph.D., 
professor of English, Marquette Uni- 
versity; translator, Yves Simon’s March 
to Liberation; contributor to volume, 
Irving Babbitt, Man and Teacher 


An expensive and expansive book, of a 
kind which only God could write suc- 
cessfully. It attempts to be a Summa of 
world cultures, and succeeds in being a 
most provocative and informative in- 
troduction to a mature understanding 
of the modern world. Professor Northrop 
of Yale University is to be congratulated 
on his command of detail and on his 
massive synthetic genius. His acquaint- 
ance with both Western and Eastern 
thought and culture is little short of 
amazing. He comes closer than any so- 
ciologist-philosopher now writing to an 
objective analysis of human cultures in 
their diverse forms and historical de- 
velopment. 

The underlying thesis of the volume 
is this: human knowledge and expres- 
sion have tended to gravitate to one of 
two poles, the theoretic or the aesthetic. 
In the West the theoretic component 
has developed to the detriment of the 
aesthetic, in the Orient the aesthetic to 
the detriment of the theoretic. In the 
proper balance of these two factors lies 
the only hope of a meeting of East and 
West, and thus of world peace. 

The Catholic reader will be interested 
in seeing how Professor Northrop han- 
dies the réle and appraises the value of 


World Culture 









Catholic culture. He grants that in th 
modern world only Catholicism ani 
Communism show complete philosophic 
integration, and that of the two Cath 
olicism is the more coherent. Yet hei 
wrong in assuming that Catholic th 
ology is indissolubly wedded to Ariste 
telian physics and metaphysics, and tht 
with the breakdown of the latter th 
former has become outmoded. Religin 
uses philosophy; it does not depend a 
it as its source of truth. 

The historian and the philosophe 
may no doubt find other flaws in Pn 
fessor Northrop’s volume. These 
not destroy the essential luminousne 
of his vision. A book to be chewed at 
digested. 
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New Pamphlets 


As a help to Pamphlet buyers throug 
out the country, we are planning toi 
clude in each future issue lists of 1 
Pamphlets as they become available. 

Note to Publishers: In sending % 
sample pamphlets, please include pritt 
and discounts, as we do not wish! 
throw a burden on dealers in the Wi 
of answering questions about pamphit 
that you as publishers do not intend 
sell through Distributors. 


: 2 


Our New Address 


220 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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A Great Poet 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
The Kenyon Critics ND, $1.50 
Reviewed by Rev. Thomas Grady 


(Procurator of St. Mary of the Lake 

Seminary, Mundelein, Ill., author of 

numerous articles, including the cele- 

brated exegesis of Hopkins’ “Wind- 
hover.” ) 


To celebrate the centennial anniversary 
of Hopkins’ birth, six aspects of his 
poetry were put under scrutiny in as 
many essays in the Kenyon Review, 
Summer Quarter, 1944. These essays, 
with two new essays, introductory and 
final, form this book—which is meant 
to be neither an easy introduction to 
the poetry of Hopkins nor a second- 
hand summary for those who would 
like to know about Hopkins without 
reading him. It is rather a series of 
studies which suppose that the poems 
have been read, have aroused critical 
interest, and are still at hand. 

While they occasionally suggest in- 
teresting directions of thought in the 
general field of criticism, five of the 
essays do not really get at Hopkins. 
Austin Warren and Harold Whitehall 
seem to be too much technicians to 
teach Hopkins. Josephine Miles exam- 
ines the use of adjectives in Hopkins 
and comes to the conclusion that Hop- 
kins was a great painter-poet with a 
technique similar to that of Milton 
and Keats. Robert Lowell makes a very 
interesting but hardly developed sug- 
gestion that the religious themes devel- 
oped by Hopkins are full and solid 


‘poems because of the fullness and so- 


lidity of the poet’s own religious ex- 
perience. 

Herbert Marshal McLuhan has some 
wise and wry comments to make about 
the difficulties facing non-Catholic and 
then Catholic readers of Hopkins. He 
has a new interpretation of ‘“Wind- 
hover” which postulates a device not 
characteristic of Hopkins—a deliber- 
ately double level of meaning—but 
Which nevertheless is plausible and 
worthy of repeated consideration. 

Because he has a solid comprehen- 
sion of the poet and his poetry, Arthur 
Mizener is really within the world of 

. He gives a sound explanation 
of very many of the natural queries 
Which halo the poems of Hopkins: Hop- 
kins’ relationship with his literary con- 
lemporaries, his oddness and eccentric- 





ity, his view of nature, the influence 
of Catholicism and Jesuit life upon him, 
the influence of his poetic purpose 
(therefore, of inscape) upon his expres- 
sion. A really new contribution by 
Mizener is his formulation of the char- 
acteristic type of Hopkins’ poems as 
“poems of reflection”—i. e., a descrip- 
tion marvelously evoking a reality and 
compelling a mood which make a spe- 
cific reflection inevitable. By his straight- 
forwardness he corrects the impalpable 
suggestion of condescension to Hopkins 
in the attitudes of Warren and White- 
hall. 

F. R. Leavis delights the mind with 
a calm discussion of the place of reli- 
gion in poetry as poetry. He sets Hop- 
kins apart from those defeated, posing, 
and falsely superior people to whom 
poetry is a religion—Swinburne, Pater, 
Arnold, and from those who like T. S. 
Eliot consider poetry not a religion but 
still inseparable from religion. Leavis has 
more—and it is all good—about the 
Victorian Hopkins, the metaphysical 
Hopkins, the lonely Hopkins, the Hop- 
kins whose name he links with that of 
Shakespeare—as others have so linked 
it—and with the names of Dante, 
Villon, Ben Jonson, Donne, Herbert, 
and Milton. 
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-He Calls Vergil 
Virgil 
Virgil 

F. J. H. Letters S & W, $2.00 
Reviewed by B. H. Skahill, Ph.D., as- 
sociate professor of Greek and Latin, 
The Catholic University of America. 
For several reasons, this little book will 
be a welcome addition to the library of 
any lover of the Mantuan bard. It is 
written in an attractive style by a good 
Vergilian scholar who has poetic gifts 
of his own and sufficient enthusiasm for 
his subject to make Vergil live, or, at 
least, relive, through six brief chapters 
and a conclusion. 

The material is presented informally. 
Chapters are merely numbered, have no 
titles. Footnotes are reduced to a mini- 
mum. The two-page appendix on Satur- 
nian verse could have been omitted. In 
his foreword the author merely states 
that he has not thought a bibliography 
necessary. No doubt he felt that the 
scholar would know where to find Ver- 
gilian bibliography and that the general 
student, whom he hopes to interest, 


would not be impressed by it. And 
either the scholar or the general stu- 
dent, if his vest pocket is but slightly 
oversize, can take Letters’ volume along 
on his peregrinations or rustications. 

Incidentally, let us credit the author 
with one other very admirable quality, 
that of courage. He calls Vergil Virgil. 
This reviewer confesses to a secret ad- 
miration for those hardy souls who in 
this matter defy a none-too-clear ety- 
mology in support of a somewhat waver- 
ing tradition. This sentiment has grown 
stronger since the publication in 1936 
of H. J. Rose’s A Handbook of Latin 
Literature with its caustic comment on 
page 236, note 5, “to call the poet Vir- 
gil is nonsense; the correct English 
form is Vergil.” There are some causes 
for which the reviewer is prepared to 
lay down his life, but among them is 
not the privilege, which it invariably 
exercises, of calling Vergil Virgil. 

Appreciation of the poet and his 
works and interpretation in a broad 
sense rather than exegesis of particular 
passages appears to be Mr. Letters’ 
aim. After a first chapter which sum- 
marizes pre-Vergilian Latin poetry, the 
book mainly follows the chronological 
order of the poet’s life and works, that 
is, if we assume that the poems of the 
Appendix are early works of Vergil. 
The question of the authorship of these 
is barely touched upon and all contro- 
versy is avoided. 

The chapter on the Eclogues is main- 
ly a synopsis of the individual poems; 
the next one, on the Georgics presents 
more expository material, particularly 
developing the theme of The Praises of 
Italy as the unifying principle of the 
four. The last two chapters, devoted to 
the Aeneid, expound the theses that it 
is one epic, not two, and that the poet 
is consciously fulfilling his promise given 
in Georgics III, 13-39, that he will 
build through his verse a mighty temple 
of which Caesar shall be the deity, 
ideas which are not new, but which Let- 
ters skilfully interweaves with his sum- 
mary of the narrative. 

Any reader of ‘this book who already 
has a firsthand acquaintance with Ver- 
gil and is eager to explore those “depths 
even yet unsounded” will be grateful 
to Mr. Letters for this attractive, well 
written aid. As to the hope expressed 
in the foreword of reaching through this 
medium the non-Latin reader, it remains 
doubtful that any great number who 
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cannot read Vergil himself will read 
this book about him. But the Vergil 
student and his Latin professor will 
read it and will derive from it both 
pleasure and profit. 


* * * 


Translated Into 


Five Languages 
The Fallow Land 
Constancio C. Vigil 
Harper & Bruce-Humphries, $2.50 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 
This is the first English edition of El 
Erial, which since 1915 has been trans- 
lated into five languages, and has seen 
fourteen editions in Spanish. Vigil is a 
prominent South American educator and 
journalist, many of whose children’s 
books have been adopted as texts. 

The Fallow Land is a collection of 
philosophical writings in the form of 
essays, letters, parables, prayers and 
aphorisms, competently translated by 
Lawrence C. Smith, and ranging over 
the fields of ethics, education, politics, 
and personal religion, preaching a Chris- 
tian reliance upon love, the goodness of 
nature, and warning of the dangers of 
charlatanism in politics, industry, and 
education. He places a special reliance 
upon simplicity and love, scorning those 
who seduce the troubled by too many 
words. 

Vigil is a humanist in his human 
goodness and common sense; not an in- 
volved theorist. “It would be better for 
you to listen to your child or your 
mother; to your conscience, to the wind, 
to the sea, and not to those who speak 
too much to you.” He is a practical po- 
litical humanist. Charity consists not in 
giving to the poor, but in seeing that 
there are no poor: “Self-love well un- 
derstood is philanthropy well practiced.” 

He is by no means subtle. Much that 
he says on education, medicine, and so- 
ciology is brilliantly shocking and remi- 
niscent of much of the tragedy of mod- 
ern journalism and public life. 

There are many who have not the 
benefits of an ethical institution to guide 
them. They are the moral wanderers in 
our middle classes, the prey of astrology 
and Gibran. These people are extremely 
unhappy, and The Fallow Land would 
be a comfort to them. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 
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Can Workers Be 


Trusted? 


The Personnel Program of Jack & 
Heintz 

Roswell Ward Harper, $2.00 
Jack & Heintz, manufacturers of pre- 
cision machinery and mechanisms, have 
had much publicity because of their la- 
bor policies, and the large earnings of 


the company. This book, by an outside. 


observer, is an analysis of the basic pol- 
icy, and a story of the unique features 
introduced by Bill Jack, a one-time 
Union organizer who later found him- 
self stymied by the same Union he had 
helped to develop. 

Jack & Heintz employees, 9000 dur- 
ing the war-time peak, are known as 
“Associates.” They are unionized, but 
the company’s efforts in the way of wel- 
fare, harmony, education, future secur- 
ity, etc., seem to be far in advance of 
any Union proposals, or of anything 
that Unions could even begin to approx- 
imate through organized compulsion. It 
is because of this fact that the experi- 
ence of this company is worthy of study. 

As an_ illustration, the company 
wanted to set aside a 5% profit reserve 
for post-war reconversion. Strangely, the 
Government, which has been fostering 
increased pay for employees, refused its 
approval. The “Associates” (employees) 
then volunteered to set aside part of 
their war-time earnings as a loan to the 
company, to insure against post-war un- 
employment. 

This spontaneous action, which was 
opposed by “paid executives of the 
Union,” is important in that it showed 
an employee appreciation of the prob- 
lems of management. 

Because, however, of Government re- 
fusal to approve a post-war develop- 
ment reserve large enough to carry out 
the program, the safety of the em- 
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ployees’ money was jeopardized, ang 
was consequently turned back to them 


Doing Better Work for Less 


This book was of intense interest ty 
your Editor, partly because of a sim. 
larity of personal experiences. Folloy. 
ing World War I, when things were q 
the bottom your Editor went to a map. 
ufacturing concern and said, “My part. 
ner and I want you to turn over toy 
the work one of your departments is noy 
doing. Your company is not doing thi 
work economically, nor too well. If yo 
will figure out just what it’s costing 
you, we'll do the work for your cog, 
and guarantee to do it better!” 

The president of this company was a 
man of vision. He said, “If you can take 
that headache-department off our hand 
and turn out a better product at ow 
cost, and make a profit in doing it 
you’re certainly entitled to the profit 
The job is yours.” 

That was the beginning of the Bre 
mer-Tully Manufacturing Company, 
and the incident is cited here for two 
reasons. Jack & Heintz went throughs 
similar experience; and second, it goes 
to show that, if not ham-strung by re 
strictions, whether Union or govem 
mental, progress of unquestioned at 
vantage can be made. We not only mat 
a profit on the work, but our employes 
were paid several times their previow 
earnings. 


The Need for Change 


Today, unfortunately, such happer 
ing would be entirely impossible. Neither 


employees nor management could oper 


ate with similar freedom or success- 
and it is because such problems mus 
be solved that a book of this kind d 
serves study. The best interests of bot 
management and labor will never bt 
served until all possible shackles at 
removed. 





Another Lewis Triumph 


That Hideous Strength 
C. S. Lewis Mac, $3.00 


Reviewed by Victor M. Hamm, Ph.D., 
professor of English, Marquette Univer- 
sity; distinguished scholar, translator, 
and author of many essays and mono- 
graph appearing in learned journals. 

The prolific and versatile Mr. Lewis 
has done it again. In That Hideous 
Strength, a novel in the Chestertonian 


manner, mingling realism, fantasy, * 
tire, and theology, he has told the stot 
of a ruthless corporation of masié 
technocrats who are planning to dom 
nate England and the world. Behind 
this nefarious organization lurks the 
real mastermind, Satan. To cope 

this monster there are only a han 

of men and women under the leadet 
ship of Mr. Fisher-King, our old f 
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an’ Ranson of Perelandra, the man who 
then, § had met the eldils and who is working 
under angelic guidance to wrest the 
Earth from the clutches of the devil 
‘St tf and his minions. Woven through this 
Sim § cosmic plot is the lesser story of Mark 
llow- BF studdock and his wife Jane, and how 
Te a these two manage to elude the sucking 
mat tentacles of the enemy, and how they 
Patt: find themselves as well in the process. 
= A New Tower of Babel 
‘ “That hideous strength” is the name 
the old Scots poet Sir David Lyndsay 
gave to the Tower of Babel. The new 
Babel is the threat of totalitarian tech- 
nocracy. But the new Babel shares the 
fate of the old: confusion of tongues 
followed by destruction. For, as Merlin 
says, “They who despise the word of 
God shall be deprived also of the word 
of man.” 


Prophetic, Profound, Christian 


A powerful narrative, full of allegory 
and symbolism it would take a long 





pan essay to elucidate, That Hideous 
r two 4 
ight Strength can be read and enjoyed, how- 


ever, without reference to all its 
= wealth of meanings. It is a masterly 
y representation of the strategy and 


- tactics of modern Realpolitik, with its 
ail bombastic rhetoric, its threats, brow- 
vs beating, blackmail, and torture. “Man 


has got to take charge of man,” says 
Feverstone, one of the technocrats. And 
lewis implies that when man (instead 
of God) takes charge of man, there is 
literally the devil to pay. 

Not as radiant or poetic as Pere- 
landra, the present novel is an evoca- 
tion particularly apropos now that 
nuclear fission has given a small group 
of men almost superhuman powers. Fan- 
tastic? Yes. Implausible? No. Prophetic, 
profound, Christian. 


* * * 





Trappists 


The Trappist Way 
Rev. Charles W. Whalen 

New Melleray, $1.25 
y, &— Anyone who has ever come under the 
stony Spell of New Melleray Abbey in the 
past backyard of Dubuque, Iowa, will know 
dom what we mean when we say that it is 
hind a spell he comes under, for nothing else 
s thi quite describes the experience of that 
with brooding and beautiful influence—the 
df influence of pure and heroic asceticism 


Man age devoted to pagan and crea- 
friend lure-comforting pursuits. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Several fugitive attempts to capture 
the spirit of New Melleray have fared 
indifferently or failed. This latest at- 
tempt, originally a M.A. thesis sub- 
mitted in seminary, does better, but 
it is probably not perfect either. The 
sections that develop the history of the 
Cistercian Order are quite satisfactory, 
but the story of this particular abbey, 
which as being the concretization of 
Cistercian spirituality in an alien world 
should have been the best part of the 
book, falls curiously flat—or so it seems 
in view of the richly interesting material 
the author had to work with. 

Note should also be made of an er- 
roneous footnote concerning the work 
of Father Mazzuchelli, O.P., zealous 
missionary, and founder and first vicar 
general of the oldest diocese in Upper 
Louisiana—the Archdiocese of Dubu- 
que. 

Otherwise, I am most happy to as- 
sert that the book is beautifully mount- 
ed, with a provocative preface by Bos- 
ton’s Archbishop, much valuable in- 
formation for prospective candidates as 
well as for those who want a memento 
of “the Monastery,” and abundance 
of first-rate photographs. We hope that 
the book will be widely circulated, for 
nowhere in the world is the life of the 
spirit being lived more effectively than 
at this “spiritual powerhouse,” and 
nothing deserves more of our grateful 
attention. —M.E. E. 

* * * 


China 
Eyes East 
Bishop Yu-Pin SAG, $2.00 
By J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. 

Will Christianity or Communism con- 
quer the Orient? 

To this tremendous question the 
answer is given in the present volume 
written by a Chinese bishop, a bishop 
who is from the Orient and knows his 
people; a bishop who has spent his life 
among them, grown up in their tradi- 
tions, cherished their ambitions; when 
he writes, it is not as one standing out- 
side the house and looking in; it is the 
son of the house describing what he 
sees from within. Himself a symbol of 
the vigor and progressiveness of the 
New China, the author of Eyes East is 
concerned not so much with his coun- 
try’s present as with her future. In this 
spirit, he offers a striking analysis of 
China’s actual and potential contribu- 
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tions to humanity, as justification of her 
plea for material and spiritual aid. Her 
claim upon the world is threefold. China 
must be given the opportunity for ef- 
fective self-government; she must be 
given the benefits of improved living 
conditions which flow from developed 
industry; she must above all else be 
given Christianity. 

Bishop Yu-Pin’s experiences in Amer- 
ica, his command of our language, and 
his appreciation of our national tem- 
perament gives a natural ease and effec- 
tiveness to his approach. Orderly, read- 
able, reliable and realistic, his book is 
a welcome contribution towards our bet- 
ter understanding of China and her 


great people. 
x + 


Popular Short 
History 


Major Trends in American 

Church History : 

Francis X. Curran, S.J. America, $2.50 
Reviewed by Courtenay Savage 


In the introduction to his short but 
spirited Major Trends in American 
Church History, Father Curran ad- 
vances the startling truth that the 
average American lives in complete ig- 
norance of the religious history of his 
country. He is correct, of course, but 
there is some small excuse—for, as 
Father points out, little has been writ- 
ten on this subject, which should be 
considered of vital interest, but usually 
isn’t. 

In order to present a fitting back- 
ground for his study of American re- 
ligious trends, Father begins with a 
brief restating of European religious 
history up to the time of the coloniza- 
tion of the New World. He then ana- 
lyzes the religious beliefs and motives 
of the founding fathers, stressing, but 
not unduly, the various anti-Catholic 
movements which marred, but did not 
hamper, the growth of Catholicism in 
this country. This portion of Father 
Curran’s study is particularly interest- 
ing when considered in the light of the 
present attitude of some Protestant 
leaders. 

Major Trends in American Church 
History is extraordinarily well foot- 
noted, and while it is a short history 
told in so popular a manner that it 
makes easy reading, the notations and 
lists might be used as a guide to a 
more extensive study. 
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